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$2.00 per annum, In advance. $2.50 tf not | 
paid in advance. Postage free. Single copies 
* | 
glo paper discontinued, except at the option of the 
proprietor until all arrearages are paid. 
all persous sending contributions to THE | 
PLOVGHMAN for use in its columns must sign | 
their name, not necessarily for publicati on, bu | 
as a guarantee of good faith, otherwise they wil | 
be consigned to the waste-basket. All matter 
Intended for publication should be written on 
note size paper, with Ink, and upon but one side 
Qorrespondence from particular farmers, giving 
whe results of their experience, is solicited. | 
Letters should be signed with the writer’s real | 
name, in full, which will be printed or not, a | 
the writer may wish. | 
fus PLOUGHMAN offers great advantages to ad | 
vertisers. Its circulation is large and among the 
most active and intelligent portion of the com 


Banity. 
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Buying Fertilizers. 
The qzestion as to whether the purchase, 


dener can afford to bay largely of stable 
manure. He does it because his land costs 
too much to allow him to leave it two years 
ip clover. 

Maoh of the land where grain was for- | 
merly grown extensively has within twenty 
years been planted with orchards and smali 
fraite. Bat it is much harder to grow fruits 
than it was forty or fifty years ago. We 
believe the exhaustion of potash and phoe- 
phate in the soll by previous grain growers 
is largely responsible for the fungous 
diseases which attack leaf, bark or fruit 
and that wherever such diseases exist | 
supplies of potash in available form 
should be applied every year. Manur- 
ing in other ways is less important, though 
pearsand grape vines should have phos- 
phate as well as potash. Spraying with 
fangisides to destroy fungous diseases that 
have begun their work should not be 
neglected. Bat themain reliance should be 
in prevention of disease by keeping the | 
leaves, which are the langs of the plant, in| 
healthfal condition. | 

lt is something of a paradox that the) 
farmers who keep their land richest and 
make most manure at home can best afford | 
to buy commercial fertilizars. Is is the 
same kind of paradox as that which make | 
it an advantage to the rich man to borrow | 
money, while for the poor to borrow, usually | 
at usurious rates, beeause they are poor, is 
certainly ruinous inthe near future. The! 
rich land makes better use of the mineral | 
fertility and holds it in available condition | 
antil crops require it. If the mineral plant | 
food is deficient, grain crops are apt to be 
injured rather than helped by stable ma. | 
nure or too mach nitrogeninany form. 8o, 
too, may fruittrees. Weare almost ready 
to affirm that no stable manure should be | 
used in orchards, except the droppings of 
animals that are pastured in them to pick 
up fallen fruit. If potash were applied lib- 
erally each winter the foliage will be kept 
healihy, and the trees can then prodace| 
crops of fruit yearly instead of only alter | 





uad appeared desirable in growth or froit 
had been marked with stakes. At one side 
of the lots the work had begun of spad- 
ing over the olf beds, and these 
selected plants were beirg set there in 
Jaly, six feet apart or more in the rows, 
and we were assured that by another 
season they would make a fully matted 
row. We noticed that many of the plants 
so marked and not yet removed were evi- 
dently late fruits, as they had both ripe and 
green berries of good size upon them, al- 





great many herbs for drersing. I: will hardly 
pay to try to induce them to bay, unless 
savory, thyme, fennel and other herbs can 
be supplied if required. When a farmer 
begins to grow for market he should grow 
enough variety so as to make the marketing 
essier. Sage and other herbs are rarely 
hawked about the city, though if this were 
done about holiday time all of these will 
probably sell well, and retarn to the farmer 
more money than he usually gets for s0 
little labor as tt ey re quire. 


only wire grass anda little whiteweed not 
worth mowing. He spread a good coating 
of stable manure on the snow that winter 
and the result was a surprise. Large 
banches of clover came up where he never 
saw any before, the whiteweed almost en- 
tirely disappeared, and he had an ¢xcellent 
crop of grass the first season. H. B. Gray 
sows grass in the spring with light seeding 
of grain, using adout 20 pounds of clover 
and the same of red top per acre. Likes to 
have the groucd made rieh by manuring for 
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THE LINCOLN BREED OF SHEEP. 








intervals of several years, when all fruit 


of fertil care pays and how large sueh pUr- trees are productive and the fruit market ie though it wasa month later than the time 


chase may be is onethatcannot be settled | 
of hand. Its answer must vary with | 
locality, nearness to market and the kind of | 
crop to begrown. It mey often pay to boy) 
special mineral fertilizars needed to pro- 


glatted. 





More About Biueberries. 
We took an opportunity a few days since 


he began picking. We hope he may suc 
| ceed in giving as a late strawberry, large 


—— — — —— — — 


ot native berries by two or three weeks. 


— — 


B >th for private gardens and for commer- 


duce crops that pay large profits. Thus tor of visiting a little plantation of cultivated olal gardens such would prove a decided 
blueberries set by Mr. Hantington of Lynn. asecquisition quite as valuable as an earlier 
While is is small, as might be expected in | variety than we now have. 


many years cotton planters In the South; 
bought more phosphate than aoy other class 
of farmers inthe country. It was not be 
muse they were more enterorising than 
Northern farmers, for they werenot. They | 
were too shiftiess and lazy so long as slavery | 
lasted to use the rotted cotton ,seed that 
would have made the best substitute 
for phosphate fertilizar, and contracted | 
larg? bills from Northern phosphate mant- 
factarers, which they paid from the prc-| 
ceeds of high-priced cotton. Those days | 
have passed never toreturn. The utiliza. | 
tion of what used to be waste in cotton | 
bas brought down the price of ginned| 
cotton, so that the Southern planter is | 
obliged to be as economical as anybody. | 
The same truth holds good of western New 


the backyard of a city lot, an examination | 


In passing we called to see a little garden 


was enough to satisfy us upon certain | spot, not much more thar a rod square, or 


points. 
The high bash blueberry of our New Eng: | 
land pastures cam be safely transplanted to 
garden lots, and it will live and thrive upon 
almostany soil. 
thes z3 of the berry and the amount of 
yield increases over the ordinary crop as it 
grows wild. Not many bushes or clamps of 
bushes are necessary to furnish berries) 
enough to supply the needs ofa family of 
usual numbers. 
These last statements were proven by the 
fact that some of hisolder clumps of busher, | 
witha half dcz3n stems, bad more of the 


Coder good cultivation cultivation. 


perhaps 20 feet one way, which had yielded 
140 boxes of strawberries this year. In 
money value this product would compare 
favorably with some acres in ordinary farm 
One does not need a quarter 
of a section of land near our New England 
cities to be able to obtain a gcod living 
from it, ifthe cultivation is good. ‘A little 
land well tilled’”’ is better than a large area 
skimmed over carelessly. M. F. Amxs. 


Sage as a Market Crop. 
Almost all farmers grow some sage for 





York farmers, who years ago grew rict on | surface covered with fruit, ripe and green, | making dress! for roasted 
thelr wheat crops when the grain could than with folisge, and that many of Gola ean Le — ae — 
be grown without fertilizars, and never | ripe berries were a half-inch in diameter, | Shen cheese making for home use was 


brought lessthan adollar a bashel, often | 
$150 to $20rmore. In the Urimean war, 
when the Rassian supply was cat off, wheat | 
Went steadily up until good wheat brought 
$2.75 to $3 per bushel, according to quality, 
it was .retty soon after these high prices | 
that farmers began to fiad that something | 
Wasthe matter with their land. Is no 


even after this dry season. As such & 
bunch of bushes would yleld nearly a quart | 
ata single picking, we thought it safe to) 
estimate that it would yield at least 12) 
quarts In the season. 

Small bushes obtained by division of 
roots were quite as prolific in proportion to 
size, excepting wheresome were shaded by 


common, sage was usually pat in one or 
more of the cheeses to improve the flavor 
and make variety. There is no more whole- 
some seasoning than sage. Most others, 
especially the boughten spices, pepper, all- 
spice and the like,brought from the troples, 
are too constipating for health. Sage is not 
80, or at most only in very slight degree,and 


looger produced so we'l as before, and|athrifty young apple tree, which robbed, as it is always used as condiment with fresh 
even acrop of clover plowed ander medea the soil of moisture and fertility as well as 44) which is laxative, it does good rather 


heavy growth of straw that rusted so that | 
thegrain was poor and shruaken. 


of sunlight. S3zedlings at three years old | 


than harm. Those farmers who grow sage 


Bat | come into bearing, bat do not always prove | nave generally an active demand about 


tomefarmers found that by the use of 200 superior to the parent plant, at least not at > oiiday time from their neighbors who bave 
pounds of bone phosphate per acre drilied | frst crop, though they may do better when been jess provident, and they have enough 
withthe seed this exhausted wheat land | older. 


sould be made to prodace good wheat again. 


A lack of room had compelled close plant- 


demand in their own neighborhood to take 
all their surplus. Sometimes, however, the 


The phosphate was expensive at first, as it| ing in the garden, and we had no doubt 44)).:0-40 neighbors are arhsmed to take so 
Was jost as the olvil war was beginning | that they would do better if set about siz little a thing as this as a gilt, and what pen- 


that the first was brought to westero 
New York. It sold at $63 per ton, or over 
three cents per pound, which was as much 
ber pound asthe wheat was worth. Some 
threwd farmers took the hint from this, 
dought wheat bran and wheat middlings 
Which they fed to stock and thus enriched 
thelr manare pile with the mineral plant 
food It was deficient in, These made money 
Md kept ap the fertility of their farms. 
Uihers did the same thing by always sow- 
og clover seed and using clover 
‘ay as food for stock. Some, how- 
‘ver, Kept on growing wheat, seed- 
‘Sg only with timothy, and as both 
we exhaustive of phosphate, reducing 
the soll fertility faster than ever. The 
wing of spring grains after corn and 
potatoes, and following these with wheat, 
Was another exhaustive policy, even though 
phosphate was sown with both grain crops. 
* exira manuring of the grain enabled 
© extend its roots farther, and thus 
‘cure plant food that the phosphate itself 
‘ould not foraish. In such case, too, what 
Phosphate the first crop did not use soon 
me lnsolable and could do no more 
800d to any crop. 
a herever phosphate has long been used, 
. Ge soll is still unproductive, clover is 
—— to restore fertility. It may 
_ alte some potash to grow the clover, and 
— soll some stable manure or com- 
oo iiirate togive theclover a start. 
“ when the clover can once be made 
* For, there need be no tarther 
—** of nitrogenous fertilizers to 
~ ‘. If glover seed had always 
— sown with grain crops and al- 
— to make its fall growth, its roote 
J would more than supply what 
— is required to grow grain. It 
* —* pay to use stable manure for grain, 
‘“88 it be to make the clover seeding a 


§UcoR sg Grain 
Years tor is too low priced of late 


feet apart each way, and without trees to 

interfere with them. This would allow | 
over 1200 clamps of bushes to the sore, and 
placing the yleld at the very moderate rate 
ofons peck to each bunch of bushes, it) 
would mean 300 bushels to the acre. Such 

large fresh-picked berries would sell readily | 
in our sity market at 20 cents per quart, or | 
we will say $6 per bushel. $1800 peracre. | 

While it takes, or basin his tests, about | 
three years for the transplanted bushes to. 
get well rocted so asto grow a good crop, 
they bear some the two first years. Once 
well grown they are a permanent invest- 
ment which one may leave to his children 
and grandchildren, as they live at least a 
half centary and perhaps twice that lergth 
of time, if the older stalks are cut out 
occasionally and the new ones left to take 
their places. In this they resemble the 
currant. 

Owing to the straight stems and upright 
growth, it requires bat little care to keep 
the ground among them free from weeds or 
grass. The long-handled seoffie hoe works | 
ander the branches toa cbarm. They do) 
not have to be picked on the knees, but one | 
can stand upright at the work. They need 
not be picked every day, as strawberries 
should be, and even a week of rainy weather | 
would not injare them on the bushes. Some | 
of those we picked had been ripe more 
than a week, yet not one had fallen off or 
been beaten off by the bard showers we 
have had. In growing wild they are found | 
in all soils, from the rocky ledge or the | 
gravel hiil or sand bank to the borders of 





their roots are inthe water perhaps a foot | 
deep, and we have found thrifty bushes and 
large berries in all these conditions. 

After viewing and testing the blueberries 
we visited the place of Mr. Haskell, who 
upon two city lots has grown thousands of 
seedling strawberry plants. As he was 
absent we could not learn as moch as we 
would have liked to of his methods, but we 





fertilizer a for so expensive and slow a 
tom 4ef as stable manure or nitrogen in 
"erclal forms. Oaly the market gar- 


saw that certain plants which at bearing 


nies they give for sage much more than 
pays the expense of caring for the bed. 

The market gardeners grow celery as an 
annual, and by taking the thriftiest plants 
and allowing them to seed, they have de- 
veloped several varieties of large-leaved 
sage, which it is always better to use as 
seed when setting out new plantations. 
Sage may, however, be spread from the 
root. This rcqaires no annual planting of 
the seed,and of course keeps the large-leavev 
variety pure, though after belng grown in 
a clump the plant will be less vigorous and 
bave emaller leaves. The layered sage 
stem, with its lower leaves stripped off 
and covered, roots very quickly,and this can 
be done any time in midsummer and secure 
a well-rooted plant next year. Most of tne 
old ssge bedsin the country are grown 
from layers. This is why they grow in 
clumps, as the layer has some dormant bads 
which send up shoots the following season. 
The sage plant is best grown from seed 
which may be sown now, and get growth 
enough to live through the winter if the top 
is cut down io fall preity close to the 
ground, and covered with a forkful of 
manure. This winter covering is impor- 
tant to keep the sage roots from heaving ou 
in winter by alternate freezing and thaw- 
ing. 

There is always a good demand for sage 
if the leaves are large and dried in the 
shade so as to retain its original color. 
This is important to make the sage sell 
well, though it may have as good flavor if 
cared for with less trouble. Mach of the 


the pond, where for a good part of the year sage that farmers grow {snot harvested 


until it has been frosted and then beaten 
with fall rains. It is not good for mach, 
and looks even poorer than it is. The extra 
trouble is always what pays best. This is 
why market gardeners make good profits 
from sage, while if most farmers grow any 
surplus there is no sale for it outside their 
own neighborhood. 

Hotels and restaurants in cities use a 


Growing Grass and Making Hay. 


The Maine State Board of Agricuiture, in 
WW StRUPtile Heats Oh MALRAA Pan Pus” tt 


the State upon the sbove subjects, for, 
while theyientitle the bulletin as ‘ Hay 
Makirg,’’ the first thing in secaring hay is 
to have good crops of grass to cut, and most 
of their correspondents tell how to grow 
the grass as well as how to cure it. 

In Androscoggin County, W. E. Leland 
says: ‘ Grass should bea part of the ro- 
tation crops, and three years is long enough 
to mow, though the average in this section 
is trom seven to 10. More clover should be 
gtowr. The tedder and other improved 
tools are essential to economy in haying. 
I believe the better way in which to harvest 
the crop is to do most of the mowing in the 
afternoon, use tedder in the morning, rake 
and draw at ones tothe baro. [ have fol- 
lowed this method for the past two seasons 
and never had hay of such good quality.”’ 

S. A. Shaw cuts his grass about a week 
earlier than his neighbors, with good re- 
sults. Likes to mow the grass late in the 
afternoon, rather than in the morning, and 
to g2t in the hay when the san isthe hot- 
test. 

In Aroostook County, John Waddell is 
carefal in preparing soll. If it is so01,plows 
jastatter haying, and harrows once before 
the ground freezes inthe fall. inthespring 
harrows three times with spring-tooth har- 
now to make good seed bed. Generally, 
however, plows sod afser it has been in 
grass two years, and raises potatoes, then 
seeds down with either wheat or oats, and 





puts onten pounds Aroostook clover and 
two quarts of timothy to the wucre. For 
general stock cut grass when in bloom, but 
for young stock would cat earlier. J. W. 
Dadiey cuts each day what he can get 
fairly well wilted, so it can ba pat up over 
night, leaving none to be blackened by the 
dew. If caught by the rain the second day 
he bunches it over without spreading out. 
Made in this way the hay is brigntan‘ pala- 
table for stock. Ciover heads do not lok 
dry, bat are so, and the leaves do not fall 


off. 

G. E. Chadbourne of Camberland County 
has best suceess with spring sowing, the 
earlier the better. His seedirg is one peck 
timott y, one bushel of red top, six pounds 
ot red clover and four pounds of alsike. He 
says seed alone if you can afford to. Hun- 
garian is worse than oats for seeding down 
to grase. Cuts clover and timothy at the 
time between the blossom and the seed in 
the milk. Oommences mowing after the 
grass is well dried, uses tedder freely and 
rakes into wiadrows before sundown. Has 
saved hay many a time in last 40 years by 
use of hay caps. 

In Franklin County D. F. Hodges cuts 
after deq@ is off, rakes in the afternoon and 
does not buach it if he dares to leave it in 
the windrow. Opens and tarns next day, and 
puteitin in the afternoon. Seeds down 
@ith 10 pounds of clover, alsike preferred, 
and four quarts of herdsgrass to the 
acre, and two to 24 bushels of oats to the 
acre asacover crup does as well as any- 
thing, exce pting peas. 

in Hancock County, N. F. Norton likes to 
break ground in the fall, plant to corn or 
potatoes inthe spring, then next season 
sow with oats or bariey and grass seed with 
the grain. If land is rich sows peck of tim- 
othy and 10 to 15 pounds of clover to the 
acre, but if rather poor increases amount 
of seed onethird. A. E. Mace fol- 
lows a similar plan, using only two 
bushels of oatsto the acre, and cutting 
the oats green. Lets ground remain in 
grass from eight to 10 years, or until it 
cuis less than a ton to the acre. Seeds 
down with barn manure about 50 cords per 
acre. (Isthatcorrect? We give it as we 
findit.) A. H. Dresser tells of buying a 





piece of land a part of which had not been 
under cultivation for years, and produced 


|acre. Thinks 


previous crop, and then to use 600 pounds 
of some good superphosghate to the acre. 


AP Banpehra Gants W..B Eajthsome in 
poands red clover, four pounds alsike, four 
pounds red top and eight quarts of timothy 
totheaere. He agures the cost of growing 
and harvesting hay at $5per ton. Likes 
dinner at 11 o'clock when haying, that he 
may have best part of dayto draw in the 
hay. W. P. Atherton seedsin the spring 
with a cover crop, and uses half bushel, or 
224 pounds timothy, 10 pounds red clover, 
five pounds alsike and five pounds hulled or 
cleaned red top, to the acre. Wants hay cut 
early for all but working animals, and 
for them from four to six days later, but 
before it is thoroughly ripened. E. H. 
Gerald seeds after corn, oats or potatoes, 
using 12 pounds red clover, four pounds 
alsike, peck of timothy, two pounds redtop 
peracre. The land is kept in hay four 
years, averaging seven tons to the acre. 
Heeds most of his grain as hay, cutting 
while inthe milk. In good weather runs 
the machine at night, which gets it ready to 
bunch two hours earlier the next day than 
if he out in the morning. ° 

In Oxford County, H. F. Maxim cuits most 
of his grass late in the afternoon, and rakes 
it early next afternoon, then if weather is 
promising fair leaves it until next day 
after dew is off, bunches it and puts it in 
barn. If it gets wet it must be well dried 
before stirring. 


In Penobscot County J. Richardson does 
not want hay cut until fully grown, or when 
going out of blossom. Cattle may relish it 
better if cutin Jane, bat timothy and red 
# p are not worth more than half as much 
cut then as if left until Jaly 20. Seeds with 
grain and grass seed in the spring, 
using 500 pounds superphosphate to the 
he cannot afford to miss 
his crop of grain for the sake of a little 
better crop of grass the first year, and that 
it costs $10 to $12 a ton to raise hay and put 
itinthe barn. C. H. Dole plows land in 
the fall and harrows in manure if he has it; 
it not, dresses in the spring and sows oats 
or plants corn. Next year plants either 
corn or potatoes, and third year sows to 
grain and grass seed. Usesabout 15 pounds 
of herdsgrass, three poundsof Vermont 
clover, same of alsike, and two pounds 
cleaned red top to the acre. Mows five or 
six years, then turns it over again. Cuts 
jast after the herdsgrass is out of ,blossom. 
Grain crops are mostly threshed. 

A. J. Darling says, never plow up grass 
land that pro:.uces a good crop of hay, and 
do not keep them up more than three years, 
and sow it sooner,if sods are all rotted. His 
directionsare: “In making hay, let your 
gtass gets its growth, and have herdsgrass 
in second blossom, when you can do so. 
Never put up grass wet or not wilted. Mow 
early and pat op whilet:e sun shines and 
before the deq falls. Mow at night if your 
raking isall closed up. Haul in the hay 
soon after noon. If it is well made and put 
ap in tambies while hot, haal it in the next 
day, while hot. If the haying is jast com- 
menced and the grass is very green, let it lie 
over and sweat one day. [ never open 
tumbles of hayin my fi:ld. Sometimes I 
tarn the bottoms up after the dew is all 
gone. After grass has stopped growing I 
oat one day and haul inthe next; then if 
some of it is heavy I put this on the outside 
of the mow, next to the boarding. I dono 
want apy tedder, and do not like the horse- 
fork in stowing away hay unless the hay is 
too dry. I furnished hay for horsemen in 
Boston as long as I ha‘ it to spare, because 
my hay had uo dust in it and was not burned 
up by the sun or blacked by the dew and 
sun, but was grown and harvested properly. 
Always look after grass soon after it is cut, 
and if it is heavy lighten it up so it will 
make well before the rake strikes it; then 








put it right up while hot.” 
In Piscataquis County E. G. Lovejoy 


thinks “all grass should be cut early. If 
it does not analyze as highas that out late 
it takes that much less from the soll and is 
more easily and completely digested. Rd 
clover, timothy and redtop are about all we 
sow. There is too much uncertainty in fall 
seeding. Would seed in sprirg as early as 
possibile, with a light grain crop. Oate, 
peas and buckwheat form nearly the en- 
tire grain crop. It will probably all be 
threshed, as feading unthreshed has been 
unsatisfactory.”’ 

B. E. Baker of Sagadahoc County be- 
lieves in arotation of crops, and likes to 
plow sward land in the fall, plant to pota- 
toes the next year, and corn the year after, 
manuring heavily, and the next spring put 
on all the manure he can spare and seed to 
Oats with three pecks herdsgrass, nine 
pounds red clover and three pounds alsike. 

R V. Ellis of Somerset County says he 
gtew bay some years ago on land dressed 
with leached ashes, at a cost of $1 per ton 
when pat into the barn. With barn manure 
at $4 per cord, it cost $10 per ton, and in 
rotation with corn, grain and hay it cost $6 
atop. Oa land too moist to cultivate in the 
spring, he turns it over immediately after 
baying, spreads manure, works thoroughly, 
and sows timothy and redtop or fowl 
meadow. Next spring, when snow Is leav- 
ing, sows alsike and red clover. In rota- 
tion of crops, he spreads manure and plows 
in six inches deep to plant corn. In fall 
plows about an inch deeper than before, 
and in spring sows five pecks black-eyed 
peas and two bushel of oats, barrows this 
in, then sows one peck timothy and five 
pounds each of alsike and red clover to the 
acre, and roils. Cats it two or three years, 
and then repeats. 

In Waldo County O. D. Wilson turns sod 
land about four inches deep, dresses lightly 
and seeds down to oats and grass seed, sow- 
ing cate thin. Gsts good catches of grass 
and nearly as heavy oats as when sown 
thicker. In this way, in five years nearly or 
quite doubled his hay crop. Has had 
about as good results by dressing sod land 
in the fall and cutting itup with a spading 
ha row, then sowing with herdegrass, red- 
too.ad4ing “ed..end al-ikea aloge=,.in the 
stand until fairly matured. 

E. E. Edgerly of Washington County 
says: ‘We take our old fields, topdress 
with barn manure and plow in in the fall, 
if possible, if not in the spring, and plant to 
potatoes and corn, using 300 to 400 pounds 
of fertilizar to theacre. Alter this crop is 
off the land is plowed and pat in good shape 
to sow wheat and clover as early as we can 
in April. Wesow both cloverand wheat 
and harrow in with spring tooth harrow. 
This gives us 20 to 30 bushels wheat per 
scre and a good crop of clover the next 
year. It is bestto givethe young c over 
a light topdressing after the wheat is 
off, to prevent winter killing. After 
the first crop of clover is off and the 
second one is up, the land is ready to ba 
plowed, turning under all the clover you 
oan to feed other hoed crops. This method 
will put cash in the farmer’s pocket if he 
has br.insand opportunity to handle his 
crop. We have always had best results by 
seedir g early in spring. List fall we used 
a disk narrow to cat up a six-acre field of 
old sod, then sowed with a Cahoon duill, 
using thirty pounds timothy seed per acre, 
then top dressed with barn manure, and 
are now awaiting results. To make hay we 
cut after the dew is off, and: ake while hot 
in the afternoon. If the weather is fine let 
it lie in windrow until next day, then hanl 
tothe mow. If the weather is not good 

ock in the field, and if the grass is dene 
growing we haal in the same day it is cut, 
while hot.” 

P. Day of York County says: “I seed in 
spring with grain. The land is usually 
planted to potatoes and manured liberally 
from the barnyard. I use for seed 80 
pounds red clover, 10 pounds alsike, 10 
pounds brown top and 10 pounds herds 
grass. Lsow about eight quarts of this 
mixture to the acre. My ground is usually 
cut from five to eight years, early cut every 
time and all the time. [ think there are 
thousands of dollars lost in the State of 
Maine by letting the grass get too ripe be- 
fore cutting. We, last year, put in 70 per 
cent. of our hay from the machine without 
any handiing. We let it lie until the sec- 
ond day, then raked it and loaded it for the 
mow. We never got it in better condition 
and with so little work. The hay tedder 
is very fine in wet seasons but of no use to 
us in dry seasons.” 

The difference in kinds and amounts of 
seed used to the acre is quite marked in the 
above reports, but possibly each one could 
give good reasons why he thinks his mixt- 
ure isthe best for him to use, even as 
some think it best to cut grass early, while 
others want to walt until grass is fully ma- 
tured. Possibly some who read the bul- 
letin may be led to adopt different methods 
from those they have practised. Among “a 
multitade of counsellors ’’ one should find 
wisdom, if not safety, 


uot, 


Orchard and Garden. 


A writer in the Ohlo Farmer tells how he 
has made use of a steep bank on his farm, 
which was really waste land to him, as it 
was too steep to be plowed with a horse. 
There was about one quarter of an acre of 
it, and ithada good exposure tothe sun. 
A few years ago he beganto plant grape- 
vines on it. As hedid not want to take 
time away from his other work, he began 
with about 50 vines each year. 

He dug large holes in rows eight feet 
apart along the bank, mixed fertilizer with 
the soll, and set one-year-old vines, such as 
he could obtain for one or two cents each. 
Now he has 200 vines there which he would 
not part with for $200, although they are 
not in fall bearing yet, but they are grow- 








cover the wires along the rows, and he an- 
ticipates both pleasure and profit from 
them. 

Every spring he spades around each yine 
and applies wood ashes, and he has con- 
verted an unsightly bank intoan ornament 
tohis place when the vines are full of 
foliage. 

We do not know of anything that is more 
pleasing to us than a good grape vine, 
whether it is grown in this way upon a wire 
trellis on a bank where nothing else can be 
put, or against a building where there is 
room for nothing eles. And we think the 
grape one of the very best of table fruits 
when it is well ripened, and also one of 
the most wholesome. 


Late cabbages may be grown as a second 
crop after early peas or potatoes, lettuce, 
spinach, beete, radishes, or any other that 
{8 removed before or about the middle of 
Jaly, if cabbages have not been grown 
upon the land for several years. O! course, 
the plants ahould have been started in beds 
in May, but if one has neglected to do thie, 
they can usually be bought fora trifie of 
some one who has sown them, for a very 
little seed always seems to grow a great 
mapy plants. 

Prepare the ground by making it mellow 
enough to allow a dibble or even a spade to 
be pushed down to the depth the roots will 
extend. Choose stocky plavts in prefer 
ence to tall ones, and reject any that have 
the enlarged root known as turnip root. 
As regards siz3 we think it makes little 
difference. We have set them when the 
leaves were nearly as large as cur hands, 
and we have set very small plants, and had 
both live and grow well. 

We like to set in rows three feet apart,and 
plants about two feet apart in the row, 
which gives room for freqaent cultivation 
with a horse one way, while others put 
them 2 or three feet apart each way. The 
Stone Mason and Fiat Datch we have found 
the best varieties for winter cabbages, and 
they will grow to nearly touch one another 
at such distancas. 

The cabbage is a hearty feeder, and the 
land should be rich after the first was 
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good fertil'zar or wood ashes around each 
plant, and work a little dirt over it with the 
hoe. Frequent hoeing and heavy manuring 
arethe best protection against the little 
green lice which sometimes appear on the 
leaves, while pyrethram or insect powder 
should be used for the cabbsge worm if it 
appears It is not only less trouble to apply 
it than to pick off the worms, bat it is better, 
as, if properly applied, it fiads many that 
the eyes and hands might not find. 

In setting the plants, :et them well down 
to the second leaves, or draw earth up 
around themas the hoeing until they are 
beginning to head. It any head too early, 
and are likely to crack open before it is de- 
sirable to harvest them, tip them over, top 
toward the north, to check farther growth. 
Those which fail to make marketable heads 
are good food for cows and henz. 


An exchange says that the bud moth 
which is in many places destroying the 
roses, after eating the heart of the bud, 
works down into the pith of the stem, and 
may be found there in the form of a white 
grab abouta haif inch long. The stems 
where they are lodged are somewhat en- 
larged and changed in color. The proper 
thing to do is to cut off these stems and 
burn them, which will prevent them propa- 
gating for another year. 

Wedo not know whether this is charac 
teristic of all bud moths, or of this alone 
but it would be well to investigate. If a 
few hundreds are burned this year, it will 
prevent the coming of as many thousands 
next year. This dry season has bsen favor- 
able to insect growth, anid where spraying 
was not resorted to, not only bud moths 
but many others are busy, and on plants 
where there has not been enough to be 
noticeable in ordinary years. Many also 
neglected to spray because they thought the 
severe winter would have destroyed the 
insects, but as a general rule, injarious 
insects, weeds and English sparrows are 
not easily killed by the weather. 


The Carman peach is being very highly 
recommended by those who have tried it, 
who think it likely to prove a formidable 
rivalto the E berta. The fruit is large, 
pale yellow, with deep red cheek, and of 
good form. It hasa tough skin, which en- 
ables it to stand transportaion well, and 
the flesh is tender, juicy, and of good flavor. 
The tree is a strong grower, and hardy 
where it has been tested. They are making 
quite large plantings of it in New Jersey 
this spring, although the supply of trees Is 
limited as yet. 


The Bose pear, or Beurre Bose, as it is 
usually called, is one of the best for eating 
when well ripened and sells at a good price, 
yet it is not a favorite with the fruit 
growers cr the nurserymen. It does not do 
well upon ali soils, liking a rather stiff red 
clay best when in narsery or in fralting 
condition. Nurserymen do not care to 
grow it, and urge its sale, because 
it is tender and slow growing when small, 
and does not look as well worth the 
price they cught to ask for it as many 
other varieties of the same age. To get 
good salable trees they must top graft them 
into some of the stronger growing roots, like 
Clapp, Bartlett or Anjou, and then need to 
watch and prune them carefully to keep 
them straight and make good trees. A 
good two-year-old Boso sold for a dollar 
would scarcely be as profitable to the 
nurseryman as some other variety at one- 
quarter that price. 

So experienced a horseman as William 
B. Fasig believes that three-in-five races 











ing well, and ina few years will completely 


will prove more satisfactory to the masses 
than the two-in-three plan. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 





Dairy Notes, 


tthe Kansas Agricultural College last 
4 they thought to protect thelr cows 
from the fl es and the heat of the sun by 
opening up a thicket at the lower end of the 
field, bat the cows did not appreciate it 
They chose rather to lie down upon the top 
of the highest knoll in the field, where they 
could have the benefit of all the breezes 
that were blowing, which drove away most 
of the tormenting fi es, and to lie down and 
chew thelr cuds in comparative comfort, 
If there had been some good shade trees 
upon that hill, or even & shed roof jander 
which they could have lain down, while the 
open sides bad allowed the alr to draw 
through freely, we think they twould have 

iter. . 2 0 << 
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F From what we dod in our exchanges, we 
think there is an increasing demand in 
those sections where cream aries most 
abound for the graduates of the dairy 
schools as managers of Zoreameries avd 
cheese factories, and an inclination to pay 
them gocd wage;s. Thus we learn of one 
young man in charge of a large creamery 
in Iowa, who last year took charge of the 
9 000.000 pounds of milk brought in to them, 
and made from it 30,000 pounds of butter 
more than was ever made there before from 
the same amount of milk. 

This then was a gain of 3) pounds of bat 
ter to each 1000 pounds of milk, nota very 
large gain perhaps, bot with the selling 
price of their butter averaging 18 cents a 
pound, it added $54(0 to the yearly income 
of the creamery, and there was no trouble 
in his obtaining an increase of $50 per 
month to his salary when he asked for it. 

Young men of that sort are in demand, 
and the dairy schools and agricultural col- 
leges are sending them out as rapidly as 
they can get the right material to work 
upon, bat not as fast as they are wanted. 
We see no batter business fora young man) 
to learn and go into without other capital | 
than his brains, education and a disposition 
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to succeed than this is today, aud is a corresponding date in 1897, and 90.6 the| hundred, weighing 40 to 63 pounds each. 


to be for years tocome. They are want | 
not only In creameries, but on dairy farms. | 

Nor do we see any reason why young) 
women should not succeed quite as well? | 
The work of the manager and expert in 
such a place is one that requires more 
constant watchfalness, care and attention 
to the details than it does of physical 
strength. Machinery takes the place of 
hand labor to such an extent in such places 
thata woman would scarcely find it as 
laborious as the care of a private dairy 
where ten or a dozan cows were kept. 

We remember that we once visited a fac- 
tory where oleomargarine was made, and 
we were surprised to find that most of the 
work, excepting the attending to the ma- 
chinery, was done by young and neatly 
dressed women. And we confess to have 
bad a better opinion of the substiiute for 
butter than we had b3fore, and better than 
we should have had if it had had more of 
the appearance of a slaughter hoase, with 
brawny, |!l-clad men making up the prodac 
in a filthy room 








| ises well. 


mean of the Jaly averages for the last ten 

years. The condition in Wisconsin, the 

principal spring rye-prodacing State, is 94. 
The average condition of the oat crop is 


of |%. 88 against 887 one month ago, 92.8 on 
Jaly 1, 1898, 87.5 at the corresponding date 
| in 1897, and 87.7 the mean of the Jaly aver- 


ages for the last ten years. 

The average condition of barley is 92, as 
against 91.4 last month, 857 on Jaly 1, 1898, 
88.5 at the corresponding date in 1897, and 


| 88.3 the mean ofthe Jaly averages for the 


last ten years. The condition in New York 
and California is 88, in Wisconsin 98, in 
Minnesota 96, in Iowa 00, in South Dakota 
95 and in North Dakota 93 

There isan increase of one per cent. in 
the acreage in potatoes, and the crop prom- 
The wool report indicates the 
average weight per fisece as being 5.95 
pounds, an increase of 0 15 pounds over last 
year. The proportion of the wheat crop of 


ts 1899 still on farms is reported at 9.5 per cent. 


| or about 64,000,090 bushels. 
The condition of the forage crops and 
| principal fruits will appear in the printed 


The Bactertological D partment of the | report, the unprecedentedly large number 
O stario Agricultural College is offering its | of correspondents reporting this month 
assistance to the butter and cheese makers havirg rendered it impossible to tabulate 


in helping them to find the cause of any 
troubles they may have in defective prod- 
nots, and in directing them how to fiad the 


propar remedy. 


Tae 


DULIGIUES In WHICH tere may 0S 


all the products reported upon in time for 
the telegraphic synopsis, even by working 
overtime. 





Figured into bushels, the Government re- 


enumerate among the “a port indicates a winter-wheat crop of 274.- 


floors, where milk, whey or other liquids 


| bushels indicated inthe report of Janel, 
and with last year’s crop of 379,813,291 


have soaked through to decompose and | bushels harvested. 
create anpleasant odors, and undesirable In spring wheat a crop of 285,600 000 bush- 


germs of putrefaction or bacteria which | gj, js indicated, 
reach the products in process of manufact-| in the report of Jane 1. 


the same as was indicated 
This compares 


ure. To avoid this, many factories are put- | with jast year’s crop of 295.335,414 bushels. 


ting in cement floors. 


kinds from ouside. 
is odvious. 


The remedy for this 


Anotber trouble in| 
some buildings is that files are not kept out, 
and they bring filth and germs of various | 


The outlook for the corn crop is exceed- 
ingly favorable, the Government report in- 
| dicating a crop of 2,121,600,000 bushels, 
| comparing with last year’s crop of 1,924,- 
| 184,660 bushels. Tais ic the firat report ov 


Bid drainage is akin tothe leaky f0rs, | corn this season. The oat crop is indicated 
as patrid whey or buttermilk collects in| ,, 775 630,C0) bushels, comparing with 765,- 
the drains, and are certain to give bad) 449000 pashels indicated in the Jane re- 
flavors to elther batter or cheese. In some) port and with last year’s crop of 730,906 - 


cases these drains have not fall enough; 
some were improperly constracted, and 
some have been accidentally blocked up in 
£0M8 way. 

Poor equipments are the trouble in some 
placer, particalarly in tin utensils and 
pipes. They are not properly soldered, or 
perhaps were not soldered at all, and con- 
sequently cannot be cleaned afier using, 
and bacterial germs may bea lodged in the 
crevic2e. 

Some troubles do not start inthe factory 


but must be traced backto the farm, and | 


may arisefrom lack of cleavliness in the 
process of milking, or milk utensils there; 
in stables or storage room, in improper 
foods, impure water, or even impure air 
These are the most diffisult to trace some 
times. Another trouble which often gives 
bad flavors to cheese is having the curing 
room at too high a temp ratcre in summer. 
If they can succeed in removingall these 
troubles in all factories, we must work bard 
tokeep the reputation of Uaited {S:ates 
dairy products up to the Canadian standard. 


Government Crop Report. 


Peeliminary retarns to the statistician of 
the Department of Agriculiure on the acre- 
⸗ego ot corn planted indicate an increase of 
about five per cent. over the acreaga har- 
vested last year. O! the 21 States having 
1,000 0CO scres or op wards in corn last year, 
all bat Virginta, Kentucky and Onto show 
an increase, and the decrease in the three 
Siates named is very small. A much 
larger increase than has usually taken 
place is reported as having been con- 
templated, bat a late or otherwise 
unfavorable planting season has restricted 
operations in Illinois, lidianaand several 
other important States. The average con- 
dition is 86 5, as compared with 905 on Jaly 
1, 1898, 829 at the corresponding date in 
1897, and 91.1, the mean of the Jaly aver- 
ager, for the last 10 years. The condition in 
the principal S ates is as follows: Ohio and 
Missonur! 85, Indiana 0, I'linois 86, lowa 81, 
Kansas 92 and Nebraska 93 

The condition of winter wheat has fartber 
declined during the month of J ane, being 
656 on Jily 1, as compared with 85.7 on 
Jaly 1, 1898, 81.6 at the corresponding date 
in 1897, and 82.4 the mean of the Jaly aver- 
ages for the last ten years. 

The average condition of spring wheat Is 
91 7, as compared with 97.5 one month #g0, 
95 on Jaly 1, 1898 91.7 at the sorresponding 
date In 1897, and 83.7 the mean of the Jaly 
averages for the last ten years. The prinel- 
pal State averages are as follows: Minone- 
sota, 95; Lowa, 93; Nabraska, 73; South 
D \koja, 102, and North Dakota, 94. 

The average condition of winter rye is 
83.3, a8 compared with 93.8 on Jaly 1, 1898, 
95 at the corresponding date in 1897, aid 
905 the mean of the Jaly averages of the 
last ten years. The condition in Naw York 
and P.nnsylvania, the two p “Inclpa\ # inter 
ryé@-producing S:ates, is 93 and 87 respec- 
tively. 

The average condition of epcing rye is 
89.7, as against 96 9 on J aly 1, 1893, 90 at the 





| 643 Dashels. 


| Domestic and Foreign Fruit. 
| N.w apples are coming in fairsupply bat 
| most are poor or at least small. Some Vir- 
|gipia green sellat $3 a barrel, 75 cents to 
| $1.25 a basket. Red Astrachans sell at $1 
|to $125 a crate. Ls Conte pears trom 
|Florida are $450 to $550 a barrel, in 
light supp!y but moderate demand. Siraw- 
berries from Maine bring 10 to 12 cent’ 
a quart. while choice large from 
Nova Sootia are 12 to 14 cents, and 
common to g»0d 8 to10 cente. Native blue. 
barries sell at 10 to 124 cents, with others at 
9 to 11 cents. Choice large blackberries are 
7 to 8 cents, and smaller ones 5 to 7 cents. 
Native raspberries are 8 cents a pint, and 
others 4to6 cents. Currants, large, red, at 
6 to 7 cents and small at Scentsa quar , with 
green gooseberries large at 6 to 7 cents 
Cherries large, red or black, sweet 8 to 10 
cents a pound, and sour 4 to 5 cents. 
California fruit arrives in all conditions 
from poor to fancy, as may be sen by the 
range of prices obtained at auction. To 
buy a good article, jobbing prices will be 
found from highest quotations to 25 cents 
higher by the case. Poorer qualities go to 
hawkers at what they will give. Prunes 
sold from 75 cents to $1.45 a case, peaches 
at 35 cents to $1.55, apricots 50 cents to 
$1.20, plums 25 cents to $330; the lattr 
very fancy: good at $2upwards. Pears 
at $1.75 to $350 a box, and $165 to $2 
ahalf box. G:zorgia melons in large sup- 
ply, nearly 65 000 arriving last week. There 
were scms fancy Jarge that sold at $30 per 


a” It is an Ill Wind 
That Blows Nobody Good.’’ 


That small ache or pain or 
weakness ts the ** ill wind’’ 
that directs your attention to 
the necessity of purifying 
your blood by taking Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. Then your 
whole body receives good, 
for the purified blood goes 
tingling to every organ. It 
is the great remedy for all 
ages and both sexes. 

Dyspepsia — “’ Complicated with 
lever and kidney trouble, I suffered for 
years from dyspepsia, with severe pains. 


Hood's Sarsaparilla made me strong and 
hearty.” F. B. Emerton, Auburn, Me. 
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Never Disappoints 











__Hood’s Pills cure liver ils; the non-irrita: and 
only cathartie to Take RA Basen 
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Large scold at $20 to $25, and small to me- 
diam at $12 to $18. Muskmelons are notin 
la-ge supply. and choice to fancy sell read- 
ily at $2 to $2.50 a crate; poor to fair at $1 
to $1.50, with some Anne Arundels at $1.65 
to $2, and Rocky Fords, small crates, at $2 
to $2.50. 

Pineapples are steady at $4 25 to $4.50 for 
24's, $4 to $4 25 for 30’sand $2.75 to $3.50 for 
42’s and 36’s. California oranges in a little 
better supply this week. Seedling: and 
Mediterranean sweets sell at $3.75 to $4 50 
for good to choice, and a few fancy at $475 
to $5. Late Valencias at $375 to $4.50. 
There are some Sorrento here now, at $4 to 
$5 a box for good to choice. Lemons are a 
little lower at $250 to $3 for fair to gocd, 
$3.25 to $375 for choice, and $4to $5 for 
fancy and extra fancy, with a good demand. 
Five crates of grapes arrived and soli at 
$1 20 a case. 





Whittier asa Reformer. 


To vary many of the present generation 
the Qiaker poet, John G. Whittier, is re- 
mewbered as a venerable man, whose life 
was wholly one of the peace he always 
toved, and who was permitted to spend the 
closing years of his pilgrimage on those 
D_lectabla Mountains which Banyan, in 
his allegory, placed near the entrance to the 
Eternal City, after life’s struggles and 
confilcts had passed. Doubtless to 
Mr ia edatrabi pdtween”™ or ~ wall fet 
and later life must often Lave come 
Bat it will be anfortanate for the younger 
generation if they overlook, as many are 
apt to do, the strenuous and often almost 
fiares conflicts which he waged in behalf of 
the poor and the oppressed. It was always 
true of him in his plea for abolition of 
slavery what he said in his poem read at the 
Newburyport celebration of the emancipa- 
tion amendment in 1865: 

Upon us fell in early youth 

The burden of unwelcome truth, 

And left as weak and frail and few, 

The censor’s painfal work to do. 
Thenceforth our | fe a fight became, 

Toe alr we breatied was hot with blame, 
For not with gauged and softened tone 
We made the Dondmin’s casue our own. 


Bat Mr. Whittier,even in his early poems, 
recognized his mission as to b3 something 
more than the abolition of chattel slavery, 
albeit until that was accomplished this 
cause subordinated all others. He was 
douBiless the best ideal of the reformer th a 
the centary closing has produced. Among 
his early poems, preceding ‘ Voices ctf 
Freedom,”’ were poemson ‘‘ The prisoner for 
debt,” 1835, in which, after describing the 
aged prisoner, and recounting his patriotic 
record in our war for independence, the 
reason for his incarceration was given ina 
single line in larg; caps, 


“GOD MADE THE OLD MAN POOR” 


This poem was followed by Songs of 
Labor, which included poems describing 
and landing the work of the ship ballders, 
shoe makers, drovers, fishermen, farmers 
and lumbermen. No other poet has paid 
a finer tribate to those who do the hand- 
work of the world than Mr. Whittier. It 
is throu gh labor, supplemented by mechan- 
ical Invention, that the world has made 
in the present eentury greater material 
progress than in any other since time be- 
gap. It is probably the wonderful mate- 
rial progress that humanity has made 
which will inspire most of the poetry of 
the soming century. A you ger poet of 
the present day, Mr. Sam Walter Fuss, 
fally realizas this fact. Some of his later 
poems can be compared with those of Mr 
Waittier, and no} (to their disadvantage. 

Most of Mr. Whittler’s poems, written 
afier he had devoted his lifa to the ant'- 
slavery cause, were deeply religious, and 
abound in tragady and language which he 
found in the Bible. Intruth, Mr. Whittier 
sppeared to be almost obliged to go to the 
later J swish prophets for his modelsin de- 
nouncing the sins of his own time, and ip 
more than one instance his poem was based 
on incidents recorded in the Bible. *' The 
Oities of the Plain,” ‘The Crucifixion,” 
“The Holy Land ” and“ The Wife of Ma- 
noah to Her Husband,” all published be 
fore 1847, are examples of this. In the 
poem “* Ez3kiel ” there seems to be a rave- 
lation of Mr. Whittier’s consciousness that 
his work for humanity could not make him 
personally popular or contribute to his 
worldly success in the closing stanz;:: 


Yet shrink not thou, whoe’er thon art, 

For God’s great purpose set apart. 

Bef ore wl ove far discerning eyes 

Toe future as the present lies! 

Beyond a parrow, bounded age, 

Stretches thy pr >phet heritage 

Through heaven’s dim spaces, angel trod, 
Through arches round the throne of God! — 
Thy audience, Worlds! ali time to be 

The witness of the truth in thee. 


It was only slowly that Mr. Whittier 
came to know the lesson,hardest of all for 
sny generous mind to learn, that even after 
men are intellectually convinced of the 
right, they can still continue to champion 
or at least approve the wrong. This 
belief that men naturally love truth, 
and only need to have it placed before 





them acceptably fur them to receive and 
acknowledge it was inbred in John G. 
Whittier, as it was in Theodore Parker, 
whom as early as 1849 he was in corre- 
spondence with, and who was probably in 
hismind when he wrote the poem,\" The 
Reformer,” which was published at the 
beginning of 1847,in a New Year annual 
called “The Fountein.’”’ In this remarka- 
ble poem, the reformer is pictured first as 
the destroyer of what men most reverence, 
which made Theodore Parker both the 
worst and best hated man of his age. Bat 
after this vision comes another : 

I looked: aside the dust cloai rolled-- 

The Waster seemed the Bailder too: 
Up springing from the ruined Old 
lsaw the New. 


’Twas but the rain of the ba?,— 
The wasting of the wrong and Ill; 
Woate’er cf good the old time had 
Was living still. 
Grown wiser fr the lesson given, 
I fear no longer, for I know 
That, where the share is deepest driven, 
The best fruits grow. 
Idly as thou, io that old day 
Thou mournest, did thy sire rapiae: 
8», in his time, thy child grown gray 
Shall sigh for thine. 


Bat lif) shall on and upward go; 
Th‘ eternal step of Progress beats 
To that great anthem, calm and slow, 


God works in all things; all obey 
His first propulsion from the night: 
Wait thou and wate)!—The w rid is gray 
With morning light! 


This poem shows Mr. Whittier to be the 
clear-cyed prophet of his time, for in 1846, 
when it was written, we were engaged in 
our war with Mexico, asaresult of annex- 
‘ng Tezas,a slave State, when almost all 
lovers of freedom were disheartened over 
the prospect that with so much new terri- 
tory to work on, slavery’s doom mast be 
postponed indefinitely. How, except by his 
clear vision as the prophet of his age, 
could the Q 1aker poe}, who always depre- 
cated war, get the message to send to the 
world to wait and watcb, discerning through 
the night that it was already gray with the 
light of a coming morning. 

Mr. Whittier, even jin the times of the 
harshest criticism of anti-slavery incend!- 
aries, was himself generally spared. Even 
when he was mobbe‘ in 1835, it was others 
whom the mob sought, though Mr. Whittier 
did not at all shrink from avowal of his 
sympathy with the views of those whose 
more brusque manners made them more the 
targets for the mob toaim at. Probably if 
Mr. Whittier w-ote"' Tbe Raformer,” with 
Theodore Parker as its best exemplification, 
he taught himself a lesson at the same 
time, that there ought to bs always at least 
the hope of rebuilding whatever the re 
former sees that it is necassary to destroy. 
Henry Ward Becher bezan his ministry in 
Piymouth pulpit soon after Mr. Whittier 
had written ‘‘ The Raformer.” He learned 
to avoid the mistake of being too radical, 
and thus succseded in bulldiag a creed 
as liberal as Theodore Parker’s on the 
foundation of orthodox Congregational- 
ism. In that way he reached thousands 
who would on no account read or listen to 
Theodore Parker. Mr. Whittier’s Q taker 
belief of the inward light as a guide and 
bis love of peace served as a guard against 
the severest criticism, alike on theology and 
politics, that was freely given to heretics in 
r ligion and incendiaries in politics. Most 
heresies have todo with forms and sacra- 
ments. A sect that rejected both was the 
neutral tint with wh'ch all colors could har- 
moniz:. Besides, nobody could suspect the 
poet in Qiaker garb of any purpose to end 
human slavery by incitiug a servile insur- 
rection in the South, a result which Mr. 
Whittier regarded as possible if slavery was 
long continued, but aga'nst which he always 
protested with horror. 

S> throug the evil days of pro-slavery 
proscription of abolitionism and of ortho. 
dox denunciation of heresies, John G. 
Whitt'er passed almost unscathed. Yet in 
ths effective work that he accomplished, 
both in politics and the libaralization of 


theology, he accomplished more than they 
all, possibly exceptizg Mrs. Stowe and her 
brother, Henry Ward Beecher, who were in 
the same work later than Mr. Whittier, and 
copied his methods, At jast the time—1847 
—when Mr. Whittier discezned the gray of 
morning light, there begen an anti-slavery 
agitation through the North, that besides 
Texas, already in the Uaion, no more terri- 
tory tobe acquired from Mexico should 
be devot~.d to slavery. Daivid Wilmot,a 
Pennsylvania Democrat, was the first 
to give expression to this demand. Is 
divided his party, then split in twain on 
the slavery issue, but that division was 
traly its salvation. If the Van Baren bolt 
in 1848 fot free soil had been averted, Lawis 


Cass would have been President in 1849, 
and the Kansas and Nebraska fight would 
bave been precipitated before its time. 
General Taylor’s election was therefore 
providential, and the accession of Millard 
Fillmore to the presidency was scircaly less | 
so. Mr. Fillmore doomed the Waig party | 
to extinction when he rigned the com- 
promise measures of 1850. They were 
Whig megsures, and atterly repugnant 
to the D:mocratic idea, denying trial by 
jury in cases where liberty was the stake | 
and vesting the most arbitrary powers in | 
Ualted S:ates commissioners appointed by | 
the President. 
It was the free soll Democrats whom Mr. | 
Whittier never appealed to in vain, the men | 


ha eated fae TInhen P Tale in 1232 who) 
three years made the backbone of the | 


newly orginizad Ro publican party in 1855, 
and came near making James Bachanan a | 
minority President on popular vote. Was | 
Mr. Whittier’s muse idle in these years? | 
OaSthe contrary, he was in the thickest of | 
the fight, as any one may know by reading | 
his poem, “ The Rondition,’”’ sixth montb, | 
1854, and his lines of triumph, sixth montb, | 
1855, rejoicing over the passage of a per-| 
sonal liberty law, securing to all claimed as | 
fagitives from service the jary trial under | 
the laws of Massachusetts which the 
United States Const! tation guarantees to all. | 
The pro-slavery attitude of the Fillmore, 
Pierce and Bachanan administrations so in- 
creased the aggressions of slavery that it 
became plain to all, before the attask on | 
Samner in 1861,that the slave-holding power | 
must either rule the Republic or withdraw | 
from it. This aggressiveness of slavery maie 
the Republican party more conservatiy . 
It stood for the ancient landmarke, all free 
territory above the line of 36, 30 and no inter- 
ference with rights of the States, as the) 
Federal fugitive slave law of 1850 plainly 
was. Even more than this, the agzressions | 
of Missouri slave holders into Kaneas in 
1858 ’59 inspired a plank In the Republican | 
platform of 1860, denouncing the lawless in 
vasion of any Stete or territory under what | 
ever pretext as the gravest of crimes. | 


No better States rights platform was ever | 
made than the Repub'ican platform of 1860, | 
which President Lincoln resffirmed in his | 
first ipaugaral. Mr.Whilttier stood by Pree- | 
ident L'nooln, refusing to denounce him as | 
unfaithfal to freedom, because he did not | 
at once decree emancipation, bat rejoicing | 
heartily when in 1863 emancipation was | 
proclaimed, and still more, when in 1865 it, 
was made secure by the XIIl. Amendment. | 
Mr. Whittier,of course, supported the XIV. 
and XV. amendments. Bat after these 
his interest in politics ceased. He was 
past his sixtieth year, and more than all 
his youthfal dreams of emancipaticn had 
allowed him to hope had been accomplished. 
H: was an advocate of woman suffrage ali 
his life, bat evary effort to enlist him in 
bebalf of other reforms, except the liber- 
al'z pg of theology, failed to enlist any 
enthusiasm from him. Bat someof his later 
poems show that he held as firmly as in 
his youthfal days to the idea that God is 
the benefisial father of all mankind, and 
that, therefore, all mankind are brethren. 
He became also greatly interested in spirit- 
aalism in his later years. He had more 
pe-sonal friends in the batter life beyond 
than of those who still lived who knew him 
in this, and though he was not over curious 
about that batter life, he had the calm faith 
o a man living beyond the age of 80, whose 
entire life had b3a2 ons of blessing to all 








who had been privileged to know him,a 
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WALTER BAKER & CO.’S 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Costs less than One Cent a cup. 
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A Perfect Food. 
WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited. 


Established 1780. 
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OUR OFFE 


| «well as to myriads more wlio n)ver were 


permitted to see his face. 





The Bel of the Old Consti- 
tution. 


The story, which possesses somewhat 
more than a mere traditionary value, rans 
that in the old fighting days of Nelson, 
St. Vincent, Howe and others, jn the wars 
with France and Spain, the French frigate 
Goerrlere was captured off the Shetland 
Islands by the British ship Blanche, on 
July 19, 1806. The Guerriere was added to 
and took rank as a thirty-eight-gon 
frigate, in which cspwity she fought in 
our war of 1812, with the American frigate 
Constitution, subseqiently known as ‘* Old 
Ironsides.’’ 

The Guaerriere, it will be remembered, in 
this fight with the Constitution, Aug. 19, 
1812, became bled in twenty-five min- 
ates from the commencement of the en- 
gagement. While she was lying a complete 
wreck upon the water, rolling fearfally 
to and fro, the clear tones of ber bell were 
heard on the Constitution. Midshipman 
George C. Riad, who lived to command a 

was sent on board 
the Guerriere to bring back the beautifully 
toned bell, which he did, and the bell of the 
Guerriere was used on the deck of the Con- 
stitution until her rebuilding took place in 
1834, when the bell was discarded and sold 
as oid jank. I; was bought by some one 
connected with a Rhode Island cotton fse 
tory, and attached to the factory, and its 


{ calm, clear tones rang out to th; factory 


hands. as they had to its crew on board 
**O'd I-onsides.” 

This bell is said to be the oldest in the 
country. Around it in raised letters is the 
following inscription: ‘ Peter Ssest, Am- 
sterlodam, ano 1263, me ficit.’’ 
of the bell is of remarkable softness. 

Who Peter S3est, the maker of the beil, 
was, isnot known. It isa curions and sug- 
gestive fact that the date on the ball closely 
coincides with the time when Amsterdam 
was constituted a town. Tradition says 
that the bell was cast in Amater- 
dam, to be used ip a convent in 
the southeast part of England. At the 
time the bell was transferred to Eag- 
land, King Henry ill. wasin the midst of 
his strogzle with the barons of E.giand, 
and the House of Commons commenced its 
straggle. Some three hundred years later, 
in the struggle ofthe English reformation, 
the convent where the bell had hung was 
plundered. Theibell passed into the pos- 
session of the British navy and was sub- 
sequently used as a ‘' ship’s bell.” 

Sach was the use of the bell until it was 
captured by the Constitution, when it be- 
came the Constitution’s bell. It is known 
through the factory neighborhood in Rhode 
Island as the “convent bell.“ The aged 
bell after its experience on the Constitation 
led a curious nondescript existencsa, and 
after knocking around with other old con- 
demned naval stores was soldat the Charles- 
town navy yard as old jank, and found its 
way into Riode Island and was hurg in the 
balfry of the Sayles Butterfly factory. I:s 
ownership has now 
courts to settle, and on Jaly 11 the case will 
be heard. Amy T. Gorham, widow of John 
Gorham, declares the old convent bell was 
agiftto her busband, and that when she 
acked for the bell, it was taken down and 
concealed. What will bethe ultimate dee- 
tination of the bell remains to be seen. 

As long azo as 1884, an attempt was made 
by Brown University to have the bell 
placed on the University, but it failed. The 
Sayles family are the present possessors of 
this famous bell, which shouid properly be 








jin the Smithsonian L'brary at Washing- 


ton, as one of the rare relics of our last war 
with Great Britain. 








Constipauon 
Headache, biliousness, heartburn, indi- 
gestion. and all liver ills are cured by 
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AND HOW TO BREED, 

TRAIN AND KEEP HIM. 

4 book of 96 pazer, profasely illustrated, con- 

taining specia! articles treating of the different 

breeds, and How to Breed, Train and Keep 
Them. Postpaid fr twenty-five cents. 

WALNUT PUBLISHING CO., 
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The result of years of scientifiy 
America’s greatest blood Specialist. a bie: 
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The Story of) 
Plant Life. 
By JULIA MacNAIR WRIGHT. 


Few persons possess the skill to treat scientific 
subjects in a manner that !s practical and at the 
same time pleasing and attractiveto the ordl- 
Daty reader. Mrs. Wright has strong claims to 
‘this distinction. Her charming little book is 
divided into twelve chapters, as will be seen by 
the table cf contents, and devoted to plants that 
are in evidence during that month: ‘' The Story 
|cf the Root” (January), “The tory of the 
Stem” (February), ‘The Hope of Years to 
Come” (March), * When the Woods are Leaf 
Green ” (April), "The Beauty of the Flower” 
(May), ‘“‘Solomon’s Rivals” (Jane), * Plant 
Partnerships” (July), ‘‘ Piant Food and Motion” 
(Angus'), * The Pligrims of the Year” (Sep'em- 
ber), ‘‘ Bringing Forth Fruit” (Octobsr), “The 
Sleep of the Plants” (November), “ The Reign 
ofthe Immortals’ (Dscember). Her treatment 
of root, stem, lesf, fl»war, seed pod and fruit are 
pleasing ani practical. Her discussion of the 
utility of plant life, food, clo'hiog, madiciae, 
houses and sanitation are equally suggestive and 
| faterasting. The bcok is designe’ for genera 
| readirg, and is also admira’ly atapted for class 
| 86 as supplementary raadiog, or as atext book 
|on ths subject, Oloth binding, fitty cents. S8ol4 
| by all Doo Xsallers, or sent prepaid upon receipt 
| of price. Address 
| MASSACHUSEL TS PLOUGHAN 
| Besten, ‘nes. 
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OUR HOMES. 


LLL —LL—_L—_L—_L— — 
— 
The Stay-at-Homes,. 

With she advent of Jaly comes, as heretc- 
fore, a general «xodus frem the city of all) 
who can gat away, end jadging by the 
crowded railway stations ard long trains of 
closely filled cars the number of those thus | 
privileged is legion. Yet so great is the 
number of those who are compelied to 
remain in town during most of the summer 
that at no timedo we miss any from the 
business streets, and only in the better resi 
dential sections does one experience a sense 
of loneliness or isolation. 

In our own city there are many compen- 
gations for those who are necesrarily or 
voluntarily stay-at-homes. Indeed, it Is a 
question ifthe dwellers in our beaut fal 
suburbs may not experience ‘qial enj>y- 
ment with greater comfort than those ap- 
parently more fortunate. With but rere 
exceptions the summer sojourner in the 
country, at the mountains or seaside, sighs 
often for the familiar home comforts, even 
when experiencing the keenest enjoyment 
of natare’s lavish bounty. 

Boston’s claim as a summer resort is more 
than a mere name. The stay-at-home here 
has endless resources for enjoyment. The 
nearby seaside resorts, so easily reached by 
excellent steamboat and trolley service ; the 
superb inland scenery al) about us, which 
may be reached at a minimum of time and 
expense; the quaint historic localities 
so plentiful in this vicinl'y, afford 
a variety of summer attractions which 
appeal to all tastes, and which it would 
be difficalt to parallel elsewhere. The tired 
housewife and mother may easily secare the 
change of environment so necessary at 
times to over-wronght nerves by taking the 
little ones for a day’s outing to such places 
as she may prefer ; then the home-filitirg at 




















kindly sentiment towards the writer, £0 
that the impalse is to sit down at once, be- 
fore the impression fades, and send back an: 
acknowledgmont by return mall. 

Yet as only lovers and romantic school 
girla, or devoted married pairs temporarily 
absent from one another, can keep ups 
regular correspondences, involving a daily 
letter on each side, ordinary mortals need 
not try to answer letters with such start- 
ling promptness. Indeed, the doing s0 
carries a suspicion of desire to get the 
duty off ore’s hande, and, by so much as 
the reorgaition of obligation is apparent, 
the letter loses something of its sponta- 
nelty, and much of ite flavor and charm. 

A week, or even a fortnight, isan appro- 
priate interval to allow between the receipt 
of a friendly letter and its reply. A month 
or two months is too long a space to elapse, 
and as procrastination is always the thief 
of time, she who waits a month may awaken 
after awhile to find herself derelict in the 
correspondence of a year. Fatal to the 
habit of letter writing is the tendency to 
postpone the return letter, and few of us, 
looking back over the road of life, fail to 
see how friends have dropped out of sight 
and hcaring, simply beoaune at one or 
another point the interchange of expression 
coased. 

Time was when men and women took 
letter-writing very serlou:ly, and sat down 
to the desk as if to an important task. The 
scrawls of the modern girl; her hasty dash- 
ing off of an epistie to catch a post; her 
dozen notes scribbled in hot haste and 
illegiple penmanship, sealed with spraw!- 
ing wax, and dismissed with a sigh of 
relief, would have filled a young woman 
ot Jane Austin’s day with unfeigned 
hrrror. Apart from the stilted style, 
affected by persons who had the court- 
liness of their period, and its leisure, 
without the inborn grace of the raconteur, 





night,to the comforts— well-ventilated sleep- 
ing-rooms, batb, unlimited fresh towels, 
ioe, etc.—so often impossible to obtain jast 
when wanted, when absent for longer 
periods. 

A bright woman, compelled by business 
circumstances to remain at her snbarban 
home this summer for the first time in 
many years, is taking advantage of the op- 
portunity, often longed for, to visit the 
many beantifal and historic spots within a 
radius of thirty miles, which have heretc- 
fore been to her bat names. An artist to 
the finger tips, she is enthusiastic about the 
limitless resources she had not realizad be- 
fore. 

Occasional change of air, of scane, of 
companionsh!p, is of the utmost benefit to 
the well-balanced homan organism, and 
should be inda!ged in when circumstances 
permit. There is no greater inspiration to 
higher thought and better livirg than the 
privilege of communion with Nature at 


her most sacred shines,—the worder 
places of earth. So, too, do we 
gain visibly by the b-oader contact 


with huuankind made possible by visits to 
the busy centres of activity, where we may 
contemplate what man, divinely inspired, 
bas done for the world. Yet, iffor a time 


denied such privileges, one need not be in-| 


consolable, especially if one’s lines be cast 
in our own loved city. 
ELIZABETH ROBBINS BERRY. 





The Workbox. 
KNITTED DIAMOND LACE. 

Cast on 24 stitches, knit across plain once. 
Use the Corticelli knitting silk and two 
No. 18 steel needles. 

lst row—Three plain, over twice, purl2 
together, 3 plain, narrow, over, 1 plain, 
over, narrow, 2 plain, over, narrow, 7 plain. 

24 row—Two plain, over, narrow, 15 
plain, over twice, pur! 2 together, 3 plain. 

34 row—Three plain, over twice, purl 2 
together, 2 plain, narrow, over, 3 plain, 
over, Darrow, 1 plain, over, narrow, 2 plain. 
narrow, over, 3 plain. 

4th row—Four plain, over, parrow, 13 
plain, over twice, purl 2 together, 3 plain. 

5\h row—Three plain, over twice, purl 2 
together, 1 plain, narrow, over, 5 plain,over, 
narrow, over, Darrow, Darrow,over, 5 plain. 

6th row—Two plain, over twice, 3 plain, 
over, narrow, 12 plain, over twice, purl 2 
together, 3 plain. 

7th row—Three plain, over twice, purl 2 
together, 3 plain, over, narrow, 1 plain, nar- 
row, over, 2 plain, over, narrow, 1 plain, 
over, narrow, 3 plain, purl 1 in loop, 2 
plain. 
8th row—Bind off 2, 2 plain, narrow, over, 
14 plain, over twice, purl 2 together, 3 plain. 

9th row—Three plain, over twice, purl 2 
together, 4 plain, over, knit 3 together, over, 
8 plain, over, narrow, 3 plain, over, narrow, 
2 plain. 

10th row—One plain, narrow, over, 16 
plain, over twice, purl 2 together, 3 plain. 

Eva M. NILEs. 





Bathing the Baby. 


A daily bath during the warm weather is 
absolutely necessary to keep the baby 
healthy and good natured, and is seldom 
omitted by the careful mother. An hour 
after he has had his dinner is probably the 
best time for it. Place the bath tub on a 
bench with a low chair beside it to sit on, 
and you will find the arrangement a very 
convenient one. 

Have everything that will be needed until 
the dressing is completed within reach. 
There should be a small flannel beg cor- 
taining powdered starch, a bottle of cold 
cream or vaseline, pieces of the softest linen 
for wash rags, and towels, and a supply of 
clean clothing. Pat a quantity of luke- 
warm water in the tub, remove his clothing 
and set him in it, and wash all over gently 
and thoroughly. You will need a little good 
soap, and the ivory soap is, on aceount of 
its purity, excellent for the purpose. The 
bath should not last longer than three 
minutes. Take him out, wipe every part 
of the body until itis perfectly dry, dust 
lightly with powdered starch and put on 
the clean clothes. If any places are badly 
chafed, alittle cold cream rubbed upon 
them will soothe and heal them. Wash the 
mouth and dry the ears with soft bits of 
linen. These are small items in the care of 
the baby, but they are important ones, and 
the mother should see to their faithful per- 
formance. Dress in undergarments of 
flannel, loose enough to admit of free play 
of the limbs. 

When you put the baby in his orib, never 
turn his face toward the light as that is apt 
to injure his eyes. Keep him in a coo), 
quiet corner where the files will not distarb 
him, and his sleep will be along and peace- 
ful one. E. J. C. 


—ñ— 


The Answering of Letters. 


When to answer a letter, not imperiously 
demanding an instant reply, is a question 
which appeals to one’s sense of the fitness 
ofthings. Few people are superior to the 
feeling of pleasure which a letter brings, 
with its thought of triendly remembrance 
and its breath of the world ontside 
the immediate environment of home and 
neighborhood. A letter is a bit of one’s 
friend, and however homely in its details 
and simple in its expression, it isa reminder 
that one’s friend is not indifferent to one’s 
welfare. Usually the reading of an affeo- 
tionate letter produces an expansion of 





who is of no period, bit belongs to all time, 
‘the epistolary remains of the last century 
(and of still earlier centuries possess an 
| Interest which we shall vainly seek in the 
‘annals of our owa day when we come to 
}search for them in letters. Cowper, 
/Madame de S vigne, Mary Mitford, the 
ladies of the Hare family, Mrs. Browning in 
a yesterday jast past, and others, whore 
' memoirs form part of our literary wealth, 
are good examples of the perfect letter. 
| A missionary who bad spent a long term 
lof service in the far East sald, with em- 
| phasis: * People at hom; do not dream of 
| the solitade of the foreign missionary. At 
| first, and for a year or two, those at home 
send many letters; then they lose interest, 
and one by one ceases to write, and, except 
{from her own family, the missionary re- 
celves few communications. The disap- 
| pointment and heartache are too great for 
realization by outsiders when a mail comes 
| in and no letters are brought to the woman 
| whois halfthe world’s width away from 
jhome’' We might makea mental note of 
| the need of courtesy in answering the let- 
| ters of all exiles and absentees.””—Harper’s 
| Bazar. 
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The Stitch in Time. 


System in housework depends upon 
| promptness in doing that which is to be 
‘done. L'ke the tangled web of the careless 
| knister, the work will all go hopelessly 
jawry if any stitch is dropped. Home 
| work, the task of sewing and the vari- 
ous tasks of serving those we love, 
‘whether in cooking dainty, wholesome 
|food for them, or in preparing clothing 
| that will keep them warm, are tasks that 
only vulgar women despise. There must 
be something essentially valgar in any 
| woman, whatever opportunities of culture 
she has had, who does despise such tasks, 
which the wisest and best women have 
| delighted in. 

| This home work is made_of smal! details, 
‘trivial in themselves, something which 
| frivolous persons would be aptto sneer at, 
| but which wise women respect, as stitches 
in the great web of home life and home 
happiness. These home tasks are the high- 
est of all, because wholescm», healthful 
existence depends upon them, and there- 
/foreall healthy, able work, of whatever 
| kind or degree, depends upon it. 

When we investigate the work of great 
scientists, great poets or statesmen of 
eminence in the annals of the world, we 
jusually find patient, loving motherp, 
|wives or sisters helping and sustain- 
ing them by making their homes 
havens of rest from outside cares 
and trials. “A Pharos on the stormy 
sea.”” Therein have some of the best 
women found their greatness, and the 
wisest of women have never scorned 
these taske. The coral insect is but a trivial 
mite to the eyes of the untrained, but the 
scientist recognizes a power that builds up 
gigantic rocks and islands, against which 
the ocean beats without moving them. 
Nothing is too trivial to be despised because 
of ite apparent size. No duty we are called 
on to do is of too little consequence to be 
done “as by God s law.” 

It is impossible to tell how far the demor- 
alizing effect of the neglect of what appears 
to usa trivial matter may reach, or what 
inspiration another may receive from the 
faithful performance of the smallest task, 
welland faithfully rendered to God, as all 
work should be. Some one has defined 
genius as the power of persistence. It 
might be called, also, the power of distin- 
guishing between the essential tasks of life 
and those which, however pretentious they 
appear, after they are truly measured are 
non essential,—trifling things, magnified 
by the mists of the imagination. Fortunate 
will we all be if weknow when to take the 
stitch in time in our home work, or in any 
task that hasbeen given us to do. The 
power to keep the web of our tasks moving 
forward, ina systematic or orderly way, 
without tangle or stop, is a rare gift. 
Steady, even work, without nervous breaks 
and spasms, is what is needed everywhere, 
and e:pecially in the household.—N. Y. 
Tribune. 


Domestic Hints. 
SWISS CREAM. 

A Swiss cream, with cherries or raspberries, 
is served in glasses, and made like this: Take 
one pint of thick sweet cream, mix in one-half 
pound of sugar, the rind and juice of one lemon, 
three winegiasses of white wine—Uslifornia 
hock, forexample. Stir all this together thor- 
oughly, and then put iton ice for a few hours. 
Whip the mixture as you would whip cream, 
with an egg beater or Acream churn, removing 
the foam, and fill the glasses until you have used 
all. Place a small maccaroon and a few cherries 
or other fruit on top of each glass of the cream. 

RIOR BLANC MANGE. 

Put four ounces of rice in one quart cf sweet 
milk, add a little lemon peel and cinnamon, and 
simmer slowly until done, Pat into a mouid, 
when cold turn out ona dish, place any kind of 
jam around it and serve with cream and sugar. 

LEMON CAKB, 


A delicious lemon cake is made as follows: 
Pat one cup of sugar and one-half cup of butter 
in a bow! and biend them to a cream; beat the 
yolks and whites of two eggs separately and add 
them ; add the grated rind and the juice of one 
lemon and stir in with the other ingredients ; 
pour in one-half cup of sweet milk and stir it in 
well; mix two heaping teaspoonfuls of baking 
pow ter through one and one-half cups of flour 
and stir it through the mixture until the whole is 
perfectly smooth and free from lumps. 
Bake this in three jelly-cake tins. For 
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GATHERING FRUIT. 








the filling to put between the layers: Beat 
the whites of two eggs to a stiff froth, with 
tem tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar beaten in 
slowly, and the grated rind and the jalce of one 
lemon added and stirred in s'owly. While the 
cake is still warm spread each layer except the 
top one with the filing. Make a soft frosting of 
the white of one egz, well teaten, and four 
tablespoonfais of powdered sugar; dust the top 
layer sligh'ly with flour, and spread the frosting 
over with a knife 


SWEETBBEAD PATTIES. 

Soak sweetbreads in cold water, remove pipes 
and membranes, and cook in boiling salted water 
with one tablespoon lemon jaice,twenty minutes 
then plunge into cold water tobarden. When 
very cold, break into sma!l pleces, heat them in 
& rich cream sauce, and serve in puff paste shells 
or in biscuit boxes. 


TOMATO JELLY SALAD. 


In a saucepan put one-half of a can of toma- 
toes, one smaii bay leaf, four cioves, one biade 
of mace, one half of a teaspoonful of salt, one 
quarter of a teaspoonful of paprika and ten drops 
of onion juice. Simmer fifteen minuteg. Add 
one-third ofa box of gelatine which has been 
soaked in one-third of a cupful of cold water 
stir until dissolved and pres: through a fine 
sieve. Add two tablespoonfals of tarragon 
vinegar and pour into wetted moulds. When 
firm turn out on lettuce leaves and garnish with 
mayonnaise. For a change the jelly may be put 
into a border mould and when turned out the 
centre is filled with chicken, meat or celery 
salad. 

OMELET SOUFFLE. 

Separate the whites and yolks of six eggs and 
put three of the yolks aside to use for some other 
purpose. Beat the remaining yolks with three 
tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar until light and 
thick. To the whites add a pinch of salt and 
whip until stiff_and dry. Over the whites pour 
the beaten yolks, sprinkle over one tes spoonful 
of lemon juice or vanilla and cut together, mix- 
ing with as few strokes as possible so as not to 
destroy the lightness. Heap on the dish on 
which it is to be served, dust thickly with pow- 
dered sugar and pitce in avery hot oven until 
crusty on top, well puffed up and lightly colored. 
This should not take over eight minutes or it 
will fall. Serve immediately. 





Hints to Housekeepers. 


In order to clean bronze the article should be | 
immersed in boiling water, then rubbed with a 
piece of flannel dipped ia yellow soapsuds, and 
dried with a soft cloth and chamois leather. 

Marbie may be easily cleaned by the applica- 
tion, for twenty-four hours, of the following 
mixture: A quarter of a pound of soft soap, the | 
same quantity pounded qhiting, one ounce of | 
common sods, and a small piece of stone-biue, | 
boiled together for about twenty minutes, and 
while hot rubbed over the surface of the 
marble. It must be cleaned off with soap and 
water, and then the marble will require polishing 
with a rough flannel. 

Alabaster is usually cleaned with a little 
warm soap and water, and a brush; or with 





warm water, to which a few grains of carbonate 
of soda have been added. In e'ther case it is 


necessiry to rinse the alabaster in clean water 

Breakfast popovers are considered by many 
housekeepers to be a rather uncertain quantity. 
A cook who never fails to produce them in just 
the right degree of crisp nothingness attributes 
her success to the fact that she does not make 
the batter too thin; it should be slight'y thicker 
than for griddle cakes. Her formula is two cups 
of milk and two and one-half cups of flour to four 


Ogge. 

“Itis a mistake,” saida physician, during the 
recent period of extreme heat,*'to eat too little 
in hot weather, j istasitisa wistake to eat too 
much and the wrong things. Extreme hot 
weather is in itself very exhausting, and plenty 
of nour! shment is needed to sustain the system. 
This nourishment shonid be of a simple and 
easily digested kind. For myself I find that 
milk and vicby taken at regular intervals of 
two hours, sipped rather tia1 gulped down ina 
single draught, ge's me through best on a very 
hot Gay, from breakfast to a six o'clock dinner. 
Then I take careto tavea fairly hearty mea'.” 

To make a mustard plaster, mix the mustard 
with the white of one egg unt | it forms a smooth 
paste, then spread it between (wo thicknesses of 
soft musiin before placing it upon the affected 
part. 

The tryirg yellow spots ao f:en lett by sewing 
machine oll on white goods may be removed by 
rubbing the stain with a cloth wet with ammonia 
before ws sbing with soap. 

The girl who likes to make a good appearances 
with a little money and a stamp on her station- 
ery showing that it does not come from a de- 
partment store, is just now getting bargains in 
paper. These are in the shape <f boxes of paper 
from one of the best shops in New York, the 
boxes containing paper and envelopes together, 
for twenty-five cents a quire. The stamp of the 
firm pame—one tbat is known all over the worid 
—is on the envelcper, and the gi:! gets all the 
distinction cf sending that name around among 
her friends with a email expenditure of money. 

A recipe for using pieces of dry bread is a 





bread-and-butter custard. Beat two eggs, with- 
out separating, until light. Add four table- 
spoonfuls of sugar and a pint of milk, mix, and 
add a grating of nutmeg. Turn into an ordinary 
baking dish, cover the top with buttered bread, 
butter side up. Bake in a moderate oven, as you 


| Woull ordinary custard, until the handle of a 


spoon can be put into thecentreand come up 
free from milk. 

One of the best ways of utilizirg cold potatoes 
is called, according to the place where they are 
served, plain hashed, browned creamed potatoes, 
Delmonico potatoes, or potatces augratin. To 
four large, cold potatoes, chopped fine, is al 
lowed a pint of cream sauce, to which bas been 
added four tablespoonfuls of grated cheese. 
Mix the potatoes with sauce, turn into a baking 
dish, and brown in a quick oven. 





——~—In Esuador, one of the South American 
republics, the bark of a tree which grows on the 
slopes of the Andes is utilized for the making of 
blankets. The blanket is over six feet long and 
over five feet wide, and is as actt and pliable as 
though it were made of flannel. It is about the 
thickness of a good flannel bDianket and can be 
rolled up and put in a strap without hurting or 
pjuring it. 


-| be asefal, but not ornamental. 


The Fashionge. 


«*. Mourning hats for young girls are of dead 
black chip, with wide Drims, and trimmed with 
plain white tulle or tal's dotted with biack. 

e*s The oblong wooden Dox‘s covered with 
gay cretonunes which cams in a¢ sbiit-waiet 
boxes have been declared by poptlar verdict to 
Toney are conse 
quently banished to closets, where they may 
stil serve their very excellent purpose. The 
opholstered window-seats covered in materiais 
of more subcued and harmon z'ng patterns and 
colors bave taken their places for room service. 
These open to disclose a deep oblong box 
that is an exce Isnt receptacie for dress bodices 
or sbirt waiste,as preferred. A new box of the 
same genus bas no fabric upon it, but is: tained 
in imitation of tye dark F.emish oak, now highly 
esteemed as a finish. Some very god decora- 
tions in imitation of poker designs are on these 
boxes, and contribute, with dull metal handles, 
an excellent «ffect, These boxes are much 
cheaper than the apbolatered window seats. 

a, Patticoate, whether of silk or lawn, bave to 
be very carefully fitted to wear with the close- 
fittiog skirts. The prettiest to wear with the 
thin gowns are made of white taffeta silk, 
trimmed with detachable lace-trimmed roffiiss 
of lawp, which can be nicely laundered, or of 
India silk, t:immed with lace that will wash. 

e*e Foaiards without number are dolag mate. 
This slik was never prettier or more popular. A 
pretty way to make a foulard |: to urea wide 
lace panel on the skirt anda lace yoke on the 
bodice. The gowns of this silk are all dressy 
and intended for afternoon costumes. 

eo”, Large collars of fine batiste In deep yoke 
shape, with long slender shaw! points that reach 


of some of the fashionable summer gowns of 
transparent material or of foulard cr India silk, 
patterned with sma’! blossoms and leaves. The 
batiste is remarkably sheer and pure q@hbite. It 
is edged with a design in Fiemish point or Venice 
lace in black or white. This lace is woven io 
with and not sewed to the edges of the batiste 
frills. 

*. A lace stole is as popular as the lace jacket. 
The little garment is generally made with the 
two long ends failing trom alace yoke. O16 ex 
hibited with the ‘* Ascot’ gowns was of malines, 
over a frock of pink mousseline. The frock was 
quite simple, trimmed only by several ri fils at 
the bottom. It had tight sleeves, with a full 
ru A⸗ at theelbow. Oa the front of the stcle, 
between the two ends, was a rosette cf biack 
talle, witha etraw centre. These same litile 
garments in t lack lace are preity and usefal. 

. All the newest summer hats are more or 
less transparen’. If of straw, tiey arect the 
zephyr varicty, light and coo!, and many cove! 
midsummer models are formed of shirred and 
accordion-plaited g10zé, tulle, India mall, chif- 
fon, net or lace. The brims vary in s{z3, as do 
the crowns, which are high, low and medium, to 
suit all tastes and facts 

e*. Giay kid shoes with stockings to match 
are worn with light gowns in piace <f{the white 
oLes 80 long popular. 

e*e The smart Dandanna silk handkerchief ar 
ranged ina four-in-band necktie ttands at the 


below the belt in front, are added to tho waists | go 


it back. Itis such a good scheme I’m surprised 
the idea hasn’t been generally adopted in this 
country.” 

—The largest searchlight io the world was 
exhibited at the Colum’ fan exposition in Onicago. 
The re flscting lens, sixty inches in diameter, 
welghs eigt t hundred pounds, an1 is mounted ia 
a brass ring, which weighs 750 pounds. The | 
r flected light from the sreat electric lamp is 
equal to that«f 750,000,000 candies. A news- 
paper could be read by its light one hundred 
miles away. 








Purely vegetable, mild ana rellabi: 
fect Digestion, complete absorp:lon 
reguiariiy. For the cure of all a eraof on 
Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Blad . a... 





SCIENT IFIG. | 








——The cooling of the air continues until con 

densation of the watery vapor begins. Watery 
vapor is always presect in greater or less quan- 
tities. The temperature at which this condensa- 
tion takes place ‘s the dew point, and if this 
occu’ s at 32° F. or below, frcst is formed. 

——Dr. W. Hastings, summarizing observations 
mate in this couitry and Europe, says that the 
regulsr growth of children continues from two 
up t> sixteen years. From sixteen to seven- 
teen growth is usually retarded. Aman does 
not fully attain his growth until after the age of 
twenty-five, and athletic exercise extends * 
period of growth t» thirty years. Between the 
ages of fiftyand sixty the sizs of the human 
body diminishes. Deprivaticn of food and bard 
work ir terfere with bodily growth. 

——Many people regard gold a1 of one color; 
this is a mistat*, as pure gold ta~ies considea- 
blyin hue. An expertcan tell the locality from 
whence it was derived by its color. Australian 
a is very much redder than Callforn/an, 
Nugget gold (Klondike, for ins'ance) is yellow, 
wherrat ttat from qc:artz is of a deeper 
“golden” tint. The reddest goli1 comes from 
the U al Mounta'ns. Of course few people see 
pure gold, for the metal of comm/rse and even 
our coins a’e alloyed. Native metal is much too 
soft to be used alone, and requires an a)l>y to 
enabls it to withs'aud rovug) wear a2d tear. 

——The footcf a horse is one of the most 
ingenious and unexamry!sd pieces of mechat im 
in animal structure. The hoof contains a series 
of vertical and thin iam!) # of horn, amounting 
to about five bundredand forming a complete | 
liningtoit. Inthis are fitted as many lami: a | 
belonging to the cc Ma bone, while both sets are 
elasticand adherent. The edge of a qiira cf 
paper, inserted leat by leaf int) ancther, will 
cotvey a stfficient idea <f the arrangement. 
Thus the weight cf the anima! is supported by as 
many elastic springs a* there are lamii @ In all 
the feet, amounting to atout four thousand, dis- 
tributed In the most secure macn‘r, sluce every 
spring is acted on in an oblique direction. 

——Recent it qalries in Eogisnd bave led to the 
preparativn of tables showing the “ full term of 
life” for man, and other mammalr, based upon 
the theory that there is a fixed ratio between the 
period requ'rad to reach maturity and the total 
length of life. Accident, disease and so forth 
have to be eliminated from the calculation. 
4ccording to these tables, only one animal ex- 
ceeds man in ita fall life term, namely, the 








head of the list, but a rising novelty is the auto- 
mobile of Diack satin, powdered with crimson 
sparks and drawn at the neck in a four-in-hand 
Knot and at the bustin a sailor's Knot. Then its 
two long ends are secured io the wearer’s belt. 
a*, All-white frocks are so mush worn by 


elephan’. For man the theory makes the average 
term about niuety years, and for the elepbant | 


| in longevity, come the came! and the Arabian 
h ree, whose term of life is about forty-two. 
years. 





children +nd young giri*, that it is possibis to 
make quite a variety simply by changing the 
ribbonr. The broad Roman sash ribbons are 
very 2004 fora change, but the lighter colors 
and the flowered ribbons with the little fringed 
edge look cooler. These last should not be worn 
by chiidrep, however; they are only suitable for 
giris who are at least sixteen years old, 

ee A cottame seen at a recent afternoon tea 
was made: fbisck and white taffcta silts, and 
with it was worn a Leghorn hat trimmed with 
largefull Diack ostrich piomes and a crown 
band w.th standing loops of wide biack velvet 
ridbopv. At the back the bat was turned up, and 
beneath the graceful curve were clusters of 
Diack vi l ste. 


hbatand puts flowers on one’s parascls. Toe 
parascis have the flowers under rather than 
over them, however. The whole inside is fillea 
with them, so that the parasol, which on the 


mach in vogue, makes a preity background for 
the face when it is tilted back on the shoulder. 


either, though they may be painted instead, or 


this summer. 
chip or legborn bats. Parasols are also painted. 

e*e One cf the charms about summer giwns 
lies ln their dainty finish, which is noticavie cn 
the bodices of even the simple tallcr costumes 
of drap de Chice, Hoilind and summer tweed. 
The rage for tackipg on every pc ssible width 
bas not subsided, though honors are divided 
with the fancy for tiny s anding frils an eighth 
ofan inch wide, ade by sbirring the fabric with 
asingle thread of strong sewing silk, the frills 
runving up, down, hor!z ntally, or disgonally on 
podice and sleeves. 


e*. The girl who wants a preity and becoming 
bathing svit usually has to have it made. There 
is notas much assortment in ready-made bath 
ing suits as there is in gowns,and thereis 
nothing that should be sel acted more carefully to 
agree with the style of the wearer. A woman 
who looked wery attractive in the water the 
other day wores plain littic suit cf black alpaca. 
It was simply made, a little round waist witha 
high choker, long sleeves with narrow turn-over 
coffs,anda plain gathered skirt. That was ap 
attractive-looking womap, however, with a 
pretty figure. A preity woman can do much to 
help out the defects in her clothes, bat it is 
better to have no defects in them, whether the 
woman !s ugly or a beauty. 

e*. A youpg woman who found necessary to 
add to her income utilized an idea whose ben- 
efits her sister and herself had long enjoyed. 
This was the mounting of a tiny powder puff in a 
little silk bag drawn together with a shir string. 
The whole oatat could be carried in the palm of 
the band, if necessary, or tacked In any conven- 
lent place about the dress for handy use. A 
considerable sale of these articles, both at the 
shops and the women’s exchanges, has been the 
reward of her enterprise. 








GURIOUS FACTS. 


——The Oonnecticaot icgisiature has passed a 
law protecting the trailing arbutus, said to be 
the first law ever passed in any State of the 
Union for the protection of a wild fower. The 
law in question is said to be largely duetoa 
newspaper article calling attention to the need 
of such a law. 

——A new industry is springing up in northern 
Mexico—sinking wells for salt water to manu- 
facture sait for mining and domestic purpoces. 
One company bas secured 120,000 acres of salt 
water territory at Oamaron, 120 miles south of 
Laredo, and have struck water containing 
twelve per cent. salt, worth frcm one to three 
cents a pound. 

——The town of Shakerag, Mo., got its queer 
Dame some years ago through the fact that the 
people living there were so poor in those days 
that whenever a family began to make prepara- 
tions to move its members had so little personal 
propeity that all they had to do was to shake 
out a few old rags, fold them up and pat them in 
the wagon before starting. 

—The actual area of Greater New York is 
stated by the board of improvement to be as fol- 
lowg: Manhattan borough, or Manhatian isiand, 
18,487 acres; borough of the Bronx, or annexed 
district, 26,270 acres; borough of Richmond, or 
Staten Island, 36,001 acres; borough of Brouk- 
lyp, 42,095 acres; borough of Queens, 79,847 
acres. The official total area of Greater New 
York is 306 tquare miler, with an estimated 
population of 3,200,000. 

——" Here is what I believe to be the only um- 
breila of its kind in New Orleans,” said a law- 
yer who Las an office in the shopping district. 
“T bought itin Germany year before last, and 





e*s This isthe season when one paints one’s | 


outside is of some of the thin sheer materisi; so | 
Tte hats are not without Sower trimmings, | 


with any of the flowers or fruits thatare worn | 
Tne effect !s very attractive with 


| pages, 33 illustrations. 


——In France a method of seasoning wood 
| through the agency of electricity is credited with 
| much success. It is called the Modon-Bretor- 
| neau process. 
atank of water containing ten per cent. of 
borax, five of resin,and a /ittle carbonate of 
| soda, and reits on a lead plate connected with 
| the positive pole of a dynamo. Anotber similar | 
| plate, lying on the exposed ft urface of the timber, 
‘is connectad with the negative pole. Thcsa_ 
| current of elec'ricity can be passed through the 
| wood, from which all the sap appears tobe | 
/removed, while the borax ani resin take its | 
| place inthe pores. In afew hours the timber is) 
| taken out and dried, and the seasoning is said to | 
be complet>. | 





——Mr. John Milne gives this name to certain 
vibrations, which his delicate instruments bave 
revealed, running through the crust of the earth 
|after the occurrenee of distant eartt quakes. 
The apparent symmetry of these pulsations, re- 
sembling the rhythm of musical sounds, leads 
|him to suggest that an earthquake may be‘‘a 
blow, or blows, which come to an end with 
musical vibraticns inside the world.” The 
blows probably come fromthe slipping or fall- | 
| Ing, of rock within the earth. Mr. Milne, at bis | 
observatory on the Isla of Wight, photographs | 
vibrations of his seismographic pendulome, in-) 
duced by earthquakes many thousands of miles 
| away, and ina recent jeiter he speaks of ‘a | 
msgoificent set of waves which arrived from | 
| Mexico on the night of Jan. 24.” | 





sometbing over one hundred years. Next to man, | } ; 


The timber !s nearly immersed in | A 


| this book treats than is this author. 


LOSS OF APPETITE, 
SICK HEADACHE, 
INDIGESTION, 

DIZZY FEELINGS, 
FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 
BILIOUSNESS, 
DYSPEPSIA. 


PERFEOCT DIGESTION will be accom; shed by 
taking Radway’s Pills. By their ANT( BIL) 0g 
properties they stimulate the liver in the secretion 
ofthe bile and its discharge through the \llary 
ducts. These pills in doses from two to four wig 
quickly regulate the action of the liver and free the 
patient from these disorders. One or two of Rad 
way’s Pilistaken daily by those subject u iow 
pains and torpidity of the liver wil! keep the system 
regular and secure healthy digestion. 

Price, @5c. per Box Sold by all Deugyists 


RBRADWAY & CO, Now York 
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WHEN IN BOSTON, STOP AT THE 


MERICAN 


HOUSE 


Hanover 8t., near 
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Mearest of the large hotels to Usicn Statler 
Steamers, business acd amcsemozt contre: 


LARGEST BOOMS in the city fr the 
price ($1.00 per day and upwar Btea ‘ ) 
and electric light in every room in the 
$50,000. has just been spenton the hour, » ; 

ms every modern improvement and c t } 
lence at moderate prices. { 

EUROPEAN PLAN. Theses! 

fasts at 40 cents and table d’hote dinner « 

cents are famous. 
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FLOWERS: 


How to 
Crow Them, 


By EBEN E. REXFORD 


It is doubifal if there is any more reliabie o 
better-known authority on the subject of whic 
He \s not 
oily a practical grower of flowers, Sur be is & 
regular contributor to ali the leading periodicals 
which make a specialty of floricuiture. For 
years he has conducted this department in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. This book is a thor 
oughly practical treatise, devoted mainly to the 
care and culture cf the commoner kinds of plants 
for window gardenivg. The author tells what 
kind of plants to choose, how to care for them, 
all about soll, wataring, light, temperature, and 
how to guard against ipjary by insects cf various 
kinds. There are chapters also on flowers and 
shrubbery for the lawn, howto arrange them to 
the best advactage, tie laying out co! the lawo,a 
chapter on table decoration, and, in fact, just 
such information as any person who cares for 
flowers stould have at hand for direction and 
reference. While the subjact is quite thoroughly 
covered, the style used is plain, simple ani free 
rcm any technicalities, and cannct fail to be most 
nteresting and instructive. Cloth binding, Ofty 
ents. Sold py all booksellers, or sent prepaid 
upon receipt of price. Address 
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~ READ and THINK. 





Let a Working 


Farm Lipraty 





BrainTools at Low Cost. 





readers with any of the following books 


should be in the home of all who aim to 


THE Sor. Its Nature, Relations and Fun- 
damental Principles of Management. By F. H. 
King, Professor of Agricultural Physics in the 
University of Wisconsin. 3803 pages, 45 illus- 
trations. 

Price to our readers, 60 cents. 


THe FERTILITY OF THE LAND. A Sum- 
mary Sketch of the Relationship of Farm Prac- 
tice to the Maintaining and Increasing of the 
Productivity of the Soil. By I. P. Roberts, 
Director of the College of Agriculture, Cornell 


University. 432 pages, 45 illustrations. Es- 
pecially valuable. 

Price to our readers, $1.00. 

THe SPRAYING OF PLANTS. A Succinct 


Account of the History, Principles and Prac- 
tice of the Application of Liquids and Powders 
to Plants for the Purpose of Destroying Insects 
and Fungi. By E. G. Lodeman, late Instruc- 
tor in Horticulture in the Cornell University. 
399 pages, 92 illustrations. 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


MILK AND ITs Propucts. A Treatise upon 
the Nature and Qualities of Dairy Milk, and 
the Manufacture of Butter and Cheese. By 
Henry H. Wing, Assistant Professor of - Dairy 
Husbandry in the Cornell University. 280 


Price to our readers, 75 cents. 





nobody can open it except myseif. Do you 
notice that littie Keyhole in the slide? Here’s 
the key on the other end of my watchchain, and | 
until it is inserted and (turned the thing is ab- | 
solutely immovable. Anybody else would find | 
it harder toraise than a Kansas mortgage. On 
at least a dcz3n different occasions the umbreila 
has been stolen, or taken by accident, if you pre- 
fer the term, but it always found its way home. 
You see, my name is cut on the handle, and the 
umbrella itself is well known to all the attaches 
of the building. When they see & stranger 
struggling with it in the doorway 00 & rainy day 








they promptly confiseate the property and bring 


PLANT BREEDING. Being Five Lectures 
upon the Amelioration of Domestic Plants. By 
L. H. Batley, Professor of Horticulture in the 
Cornell University. 293 pages, 20 illustrations. 
Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


Address all orders to 





They cover many of the most important features of farm ma 
are thoroughly practical, up to date, reliable and thought stimulating. 
Each book is written by a competent specialist under the edito 
vision of Prof. L. H Bailey of Cornell University, and every ov 


compendium of usefu) informatio! 
growers, truck gardeners, florists 3! 
By L. H. Bailey, Professor of Hort re iD 
the Cornell University. 


to the Multiplication of Plants. h 
Bailey, Professor of Horticulture ° 
nell University. 


tivation of vegetables in glass house⸗ : 
H. Bailey, Professor of Horticulture ‘9 
nell University. 280 pages, 88 Illusts 


Utilization of Home Grounds. By L.! 
aided by L. R. Taft, F. A. Waugh 
Walker. 417 pages. 256 illustrations. 


Pruning and Training of Plants 4s 
American Conditions. * 
fessor of Horticulture in the Cornel! 
sity. 540 pages, 332 illustrations. 


Through arrangements with the publishers we are able to furnish our 


at very reasonable prices. 


profitable way. They all have serviceable and tasteful cloth bindings. 


é f them 
carry on a farm in a practical and 
THE PRINCIPLES oF FRurr GRrow!yo. BY 
L. H. Bailey, Professor of Horticulture in the 
Cornell University. 520 pages, 114 \!lustra\ 0 
It appeals especially to the hort! ts who 
are willing to have his brain direct 6 
ment the work of his hands. 

Price to our readers, $1.00. 

THe HORTICULTURIST’S RULE ! A 


812 pages. 
Price to our readers, 60 cents. 


THE NURSERY Book. A Comp" 


365 pages, 152 {lus 
Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


Tue ForcrinG Book. A manua! 


tra 


Price to our readers, 75 cents. 





GARDEN MAKING. Suggestlo 


Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


THE PRUNING Book. A Monogrs * 
4 W 
Bali Pro 


By L. H. 


Price to our readers, $1.10. 
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THE HORSE. 





OPEL 


Summer Meeting at Readville, 
Mass. 


The sammer meeting, and the first of the 
season ander the auspices of the New Eog- 
land Trotting Horse Breeders Association, 
opened on Tuesday, the 11th inat., at Read- 
ville Trotting Park. 

While *ne card for the opening day looked 
to be an attractive one on paper, it didn’t 
come up to expectations, for the winners tn 
all three events outclassed their fields. 

All the races at this meeting were decided 
on the two in three plao, and only one of 
the races on Tuesday was split ap, aod it 
was only by a flake that that one, the 2.25 
pace, was a race of three heats. 

Farris, on his Hartford showing, looked 
to bethe best thing ia the 2 30 trot, bat 
some of the knowing ones who kept their 
weather eye open when J.hn Conley was 
working out the pscing bred mare Hallie 
Booket tipped a sly wink to their friend, 
and the result showed that they knew a real 
good thing when they saw It. 

Conley’s mare stepped to the front at the 
garn the firat heat, opened a gap of a couple 
of lengths on her Geld up to the quarter,and 
they never knew which way she was going 
after that. The nimble-footed daughter of 
Hal Dillard (2.049 fairly frolicked with her 
field, stepping home the frst heat eased up 
in 2 138 and repeating the trick ip 2 14}. 

She is a five-year-old mare out of Mollie 
Rock, by Tom Ernest, and this was the frst 
time she ever tarned for the word, and she 
looks and acts like a high-class mare. 

After two rather indifferent races, one at 
Dover the other at Hartford, Raby, the bay 
mare by Independence, and one of John 
Kinney’s pupiis,found the conditions to her 
liking, and she took a good field into camp 
in an impressive manner in the 2 14 trot, 
eutting her record to 2.114 in the first heat. 

Going away for the opening heat Zambia 
set the pace past the half with Raby, Little 
Dick and Celibate well bunched anu open 
length back. Swinging around the three- 
quarters Raby had Zambia by the necktie, | 
and turning into the stretch she had shaken | 
herself free of the field, and none of them | 
got to her after that, and Kinney never had 
to come to a drive at any stage of the race. 
Celibate got the place the opening heat, | 
with Little Dick third, bat their positions 
were reversed in the next heat, and they 
divided second and third moneys. Kinney | 
rode in front all the way in the second mile, | 

which was in 2.124. 

Liazie Wilkes, the bay mare by Fitler| 
that forcea Fire Gilt to a record of 2.113 at) 

Hartford last week, made her field look | 
cheap in the 2 35 pace, and at the same time | 
showed herself a very fast mare. 

In the opening round, Lezington led to 
the stretch, with Fred W. at his wheel, buat 
at the distence Lizzie stepped ap and) 
trimmed them both, coming home an easy 
winner by two lengths, in 2.124. 

The second heat it didn’t look as though | 
Davis was particularly anxious to win. | 
He laid back on the reins and had the mare 
under a double wrap all the mile, but at 
that she stepped by Lezington going 
down the backside, took the lead and held | 
it inside the fiag, but 30 yards from the wire 
Davis had her doubled up so that she was) 
only jogging and jamping from her stride, | 
Fred W., that was up second, stepped op | 

and nabbed the heat in 2.153. | 

It was an ugly-looking drive. The) 
judges gave Davis a few brief but pointed | 
words of advice, and he made no mistake | 
about the next heat, but out loose from the | 
word and won in a walk back in 2.13. 

At Hartford this mare was rigged in hop- 
ples, but today she did not have them op, | 
and she acted as if she never needed them 
It certainly looked as if a mile close to 2.10 
was within her capacity. 

In an attempt to beat 2 303, the bay mare 
Queen Regent, by Axtell (2.12), out of 




















Marinette, by Director (2.17), trotted a mile | 


in 3.204. 
SUMMARIES. 
RBADVILLE, Mase. July 11, 1899—32.80 trot, 
two in three. Purse, $500. 
Hallie Rockett,b m, by Hal Dillard; dam, 


Mollie Rock, by Tom Ernest (Conley)...... 11 
Norcol, b g, by Norris (Tuarner).............. 33 
Parir, b g, by Anteeo (Bowne)................ a4 
Volo, b g, by Mambrino Boy Jr. (Oheney)....4 38 
Blaseaway, ch g, by Lookaway (J. Trout)....6 5 


Miss Pratt, D/k m, by Hoir-:t-Law (Proctor) 5 6 
Fiower, b b, by Baron Kove (Herrington) ....7 
Gaiety Girl, b m, by Red “Wilkes (Bass)......dis 
Bylviaa, b m, by Sexton (Wall).............+. dis 
Time, 2.13% , 3.14%. 

Same cay—3 14 trot, two in three. Parse, 
$500. 
Ruby, b m, by Independence; dam, Minnie, 


2 


— as 
Jdtile Dick, br g, by Harry Flammer (Pope).8 2 
Ocsll bate, b g, by Star Wilkes (Oheney)....... 28 
Hieola, brg, by Guardsman (Payne)......... 84 
Improvidence, b m, by Proaigal (Titer)...... 76 
Nick, ch g, by West Wilkes (Bowen)......... 6 6 
Oastieton, b g, by Chimes (Bowne)........... 4 dis 
Zombia, br m, by King Almont (Gatcomb)..5 dr 

Time, 2.11%, 3.12%. 


Same day—To beat 2.30%. 
Queen Regent, b m, by Axtell; 


Same day—3.25 pace. Two in three. Purse, 
9500. 
Thasle Wilkes, b m, by Fiiler; dam by 
TERRORS CAEN. «00500002 coccccceccccce 1 
Fred W., ch g, by Red Wilkes Jr. (Wall)..8 
Addte Parker, gr m, by Hal Parker (How- 
ard) 
Leamington, dik g, by Poem (W. O'Neil).. 
Rana gr m, by Lancelot (Young)........ 
Billy R , Dg, by Nuthurst (Gardner) ..... 
Time, 2.124%, 2.1544, 2.18%. 


Wedmesday. 
Wednesday’s programme was full of meat, 


and was prolific of brilliant racing from the 
There were 
four events on the card; three of them were 
races of divided heats, and each of the 12 


rise to the fall of the curtain. 


heats trotted and paced was contested every 
inch of the mile. 


The card opened with the 2.22 trot, in 


which six horses turned for the word. It 
was won offthe reel by the bay mare Lu- 
crativa, by Dexter Prince, out of Lucyneer, 
She stepped to the front 
from the word in the opening heat, and was 
not headed in either mile. The two miles 
were stepped in 2.164 and 2.17. Jast how 
fast she could have gone had it been neces- 
sary for her to step to her limitisa matter 
of conjecture. Seddie L. finished on her 
wheel the opening heatand Shedd Wilkes 
chased her out in the second, and the two 


by Electioneer. 


mares divided second and third moneys. 


A feature of the race was the excellent 
showing of the Wilton mare Seddie L., who i 
has heretofore been a bit rattle headed in 
her racing. Today she went steady and 
never showed any disposition to leave her 
feet. She was not at her best either, as she 
had been suffering from a bad cold the past 
two weeks, and trainer Page has had to let 


up on her in her work. 


The214 pace developed into a red-hot | 


fight. 


In the opening heat Mr. Boyiston, owner 
of the bay mare Marion G., undertook to) 


pilot her. It was his “ fast offence,’ 
Cadieux would say, and he made a bad 


of it, so mach so that the jadges thought 


results. 


| by acouple of lengths, and Garth brcught 


"88 | first furlong pole in the second heat and fell 
fist | to the rear. 


it p 
best to ask him to dismount, and Garth was MeJoe and Whirlwind lose after him 


substituted in the second heat with better 


* 


>. 
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SCENES AT COMBINATION PARK, MEDFORD, MASS. 
JOHN R. BALDWIN, 2.17 1-4 
VALENCE. 2.18 3-4. 


JOHN R. GENTRY (p), 2.00 1-2. 


KITTY 














ww Hlonse Barve 


STORY, 2.19 1-4. 





Melson stepy ed to the front early in the 
first mile, seconded by Little Girl, with Lib- 
bie C. back in third place, and they marched 
in this order into the stretch, where Libby 
C. outfooted Little Girl and tackled Melson 
inside the distance, butin a dingdong finish | 
the gelding stalied her off and won the heat 
in 2 13%. 

Melson led over to the three-eighths pole 
| in the second heat, where he dropped back, | 
and Libby C. stepped to the front. Round- 
ing into the stretch, she was out in the lead 


| Marion G. alopg and made the finish a hot 
| one, but Libby C. succeeded in landing the 
| heat back in 2.133. 
| Gerth sent Marion G. away boiling in the 
| third heat,and snatched the pole from Libby 
C. rounding the first tarn. He opened a 
gap of a couple of lengths on Libiy C. and 
Melson, and held this advantage into the 
stretch. In the meantime E\liot had broug! t 
Keleyn along with a rush of speed and 
made a challenge for the heat. The chest- 
nut gelding paced fast out in the middle of 
|the track, fairly outfooting Marion G., 
overhauling her within ten yards of the 
wire, and it looked as though he would win 
the heat, buthis brush was gone when be 
reached her, and Garth rallied his mare ard 
responding gamely she landed the heat by 
half a length in 2.133. Melson wasa good 
third. 
Only the heat winners were left in to con- 
test for the nex! heat, and Marion G. won 
it with comparative ease in 216}. Sne was 
never headed or « xtended in the mile. 
The chestnut gelding Confessor had speed 
enough to win the 2.18 trot, but he was 
unsteady, and Blily O’ Neil got the coin with 
the bay gelding White Points. 

ln the opening heat Confessor marched 
to the front at the eighth pole, and piloted 
the party home in 2 153, but he did the jig 
act going off in the seco: d heat, and Myrtle 
Boy showed the way around to the stretch, 
where O’Neil brought White Points up, 
headed Myrtle Boy off, and won handily in 
2.163. 

White Points was not headed in the third 
heat. Brady kept Confessur on his stride 
in the early part of the mile, and made his 
drivein the final quarter, but he had a 
couple of lengths to make up, and when he 
got to White Points up at the flac, he found 
th t the latter still had something up his 
sleeve, and they had a rattling finish to the 
wire; but White Points was not to be de- 
nied, and he landed the heat and race by 
half a length in 2 153. 

The 2.12 pace was full of snap and ginger, 
and resulted in the overthrow of the local 
favorite, Dombey Jr. lt was thought by 
the knowing ones that McJoe,who has been 
toutediasa wonderfally fast gelding, had 
about an even chance to win, and the other 
three contestants were held cheaply, but the 
result showed that it was a bad oversight 
on the part of somebody when the bay geld- 
ing Whirlwind was left out of the recaon- 


Dg 

Cheslea stepped cffin front the opening 
round and led she party into the stretch, 
where McDonald brought Dombey Jr. up. 
overhauling Dore’s gray gelding inside the 
flag and besting him quite easily in 2123, 
with Whirlwind. apparently under strong 
restraint, in third place. McJoe was well 
up to the leaders at the head of the stretch 
| in this heat, but when Bass drew his whip, 
the gelding jamped from his stride and it 
| was all over with him. 


Dombey Jr. made a sprawling break at the 





Cheslea again set the pace with 


This was the order into the stretch and the 
drive to the wire wasa thrilling one, the 


20 feet of the wire 't seemei as though 
Cheslea had it, bat Whirlwind stack out his 
pose and won in the last strides in 2.143 
It looked as though he was under restraint 
most of this mile. 

The third heat was a scorcher. Kilborn 
gave Whirlwind his head, and he paced} 
easily over to the half ia 1.(64, where Mc- 
Donald set sail for him with Dombey Jr., 
and made the pace a hot one from there to 
the wire. He gradually wore down Waiirl. 
wind's \ead of two lengths, getting to him! 
at the fiag, but he found that Whirlwind 
head something left, as Kilborn sat still 
without asking, bat rather restraining his 
gelding, and looking over to Dombey Jr., 
be came tothe wire a length in front in 
2.11. The last half of the mile was paced in 
1,044, last qaarter in 312 secon1s. 

In an attempt to beat 2.30}, the three- 
year-old chestnut gelding Kbakan, by 
Kremlin, outcf San Maid, by Belmont, 
trotted in 2.264, and another of the farm’s 
three year olds, Krishna, by Kremlin, out 
of Rossignol), by King Wilkes, paced in 
2.242, In a trial against 2 253. 

SUMMARIES. 
READVILLB, Mass , July 13, 1899--3.28 trot; 
twoin three. Parse, $500. 
Locrativa, b m, by Dexter Prince; dam, 

Lucyneer, by Elections er (Hyde)........... 1 
Shedd Wilkes, ch m. by J. B. Shedd (Allen).é 
Seddie L ,b m, by Wilton (Paige)............ 2 
Allee Barnes, b m, by Election (Kilbarn)....3 
Roy K., Dg, by Ethan Wiikes (P. Collins)...5 
Aathentic, DIk g, by Autograph (Brady) ..... dis 

Time, 2 164%, 3.17. 
Same day—To beat 3.30%. 
Khbakan, ch ce, by Kremlin; dam, San Maid, 
by Belmont (Woumg)..........-ccnseccceecees won 
Time, 2 26%. 
Same day—To beat 2.25%, pacing. 
Krishna, gro, by Kremiin; dam, Rossignol, 
by King Wilkes (Young).............sse00-- won 
Time, 2.24%. 

Same day—3.14 pace; two in three. Purse, 
$500. 

Marion G, b mw, by Rockdale; dam, 

May Day, by General Hardee (Boyl- 


GRBED. ccc ccccsvcccccccoseccces ecccee « of 8 1 1 
Meleon bg, by Token P. (0. Mc- 

DOROIS) 0 cc vccescccccsccccccccccceccs 1383 2 
TAbbte C., drm, by W. W.P. (L. Mc- 

D »nald) Poe TEPC C CLIC TT TT Tae Teer errs | 1 av 8 
Kelvyn ch g, by A'cantara(Eiliott)....6 4 2 ro 
ttle Girl ¢ m, by Alcantara (Bither)8 6 5 ro 


Marietta Wilkes, ch m, by Don P zarro 
(WBCIAME) . ccccvccccccccccvcccccccccees is 
Time, 2.1344, 2.1344, 2.18%, 3.16%. 
Same day—32.18 trot, two in three. Parse, 
9500. 
Woilte Points, b g, by Mikagan; dam, 
Nelly Powell (W.O'Neil).......... eccces 2 
Confessor, ch g, by Constantine (Brady)..1 
Myrtle Boy,b g, by Myrtieton (Lippir- 
COCR. ccccccccccccccccccccccces ececcccccccce 6 
Ap Alert, b g, by Alert (Powere).......... e 
(siand Boy, b g, by Almoneer (Davis)....3 
Andy W.,chg, by Anderson Wiikes (Ff. 
——D 6 Sdis 
Time, 2.15%4, 28.16% 2 15%. 
Same day—32.12 pace, two in three. Purse, 
$600. 
Whirlwind, bg, by American Boy; dam, 
Beatrice, by Chestnut Stac (Kilborn)..8 1 1 
Dombey Jr., br h, by Dombey (L. McDor- 
BIPP ccccccccccccsc0ccsccessocescces coceseos 1632 
Cheslea, gr g. by Gambetta Wilkes (Dore)? 2 8 
McJoe © g, by Fergus McGregor (Bass)65 8 4 
Dr. Wood, ch b, by Mambrino Wiikes 


anew om 
ow wry 


Time, 2 12%, 2.14%, 2.11. 
Tharsday. 

The programme on Tharsday was full of 
interest and incident. One of the features 
of the afternoon was the victory of the roan 
gelding Moth Miller in the210 pace, in 
which he st pped two heats in 2.074, 2.088, 
respectively, establishing a couple of new 
records. First of all, he is now the fastest of 
the get of Alcantara, and he is the fastest 
New Eagland-bred harness horse. His per- 


president of the New England Breeders’ | 
Association, for he bred thegelding, and his | 
dam, the well-known Dasty Miller (2.20) | 
used to race under his colors, and she is) 
still owned at Maplehurst Farm. Colonel | 
Thayer was showered with congratulations | 
after the race was over. 
There was a very nasty upset in the 
second heat of the 2.16 tvot, and for @ mo-| 
ment it looked as though it would result | 
disastrously to two or three drivers and | 
their horses, but luckily all escaped except- 

ing James Golden, who got a very bad shak- 

log up. 

Sozette, the Nelson mare, won the open- 

ing heat of this event, going to the front 

early in the mile, and leading allthe way, 

coming home in 2.143, a length in front of 

Timbrel. 

Paige stepped Timbrel away fast the 

second heat, and rounding the first turn had 

bim out in front clear of the field, but going 

down the backside Suzette came up to him 

again, and they marched past the half 

locked. Thetime for the quarter was 312 
seconds and for the half 104}. Shorily 

after leaving the four-furlong pole Timbrel 

suddenly went down and Paigetook a fiying 
leap. Suzette was partially thrown but re- 
covered her feet. Red Weed and Nibbs, 

who were in third and fourth positions, re- 
spectively, were far enough out on the track 

to go wide of the wreck, bat Golden, with 

Con Withers, was trailing at the pole, and 

crashed into the prostrate Timbrel, and 

horse and sulky took a somoarsaalt, throw- 

ing Golden violently to the ground. He 

was momentarily stunned, but he got up 
and pluckily walked to the judges’ stand 

His face was badly braised, bat fortunately 
no bones were broken,and he escaped with- 
out internal irjary. Capt. Boyce won the 
heat with Nibbs in 2.134. 

After listening to the story of drivers 
Paige and Gilbert, neither of whom accused 
the o her of intentional foul, it was decided 
to place the horses that were mixed up in 
the wreck. lt seemsthat Timbrel stepped 
into Suzette’s sulky wheel, which caused 
the fall. Paige claimed that Gilbert was 
pinching him against the rail at the time, 
and in view of all the circumstances of the 
case it seems more than likely that Gilbert 
was c:owding him. 

Neither Timbrel nor Suzette was hardly 
up to racing form in the succeeding heat. 

In the third heat Red Weed got tothe 
front, winning from Nibbe in 2.15, 

Only the heat winners started in the 
fourth heat and Red Weed won handily in 
2,184. 

The 210 pace was a good race from a 
spectacular as well asatime point of view. 

Going off the first heat Arlington led into 
the turn, but before the quarter was reached 
Caseeclton was out in front, and as they 
flashed by the pole the watches recorded 
304 seconds. From fourth position going 
away Trout moved Moth Miller up into sec 
ond place, passing the half, which was 
reached in 1 024. Roundingthe upper taro 
Trout sent Miller to the front, and at the 
three-quarters it was Miller, Arlington and 
Casselton, with Flirt trailing Miller at the 
pole. On the way to the wire Rennick 


lenge inside the flag, but Miller was not to 
be denied, and he came home like a run- 
away, finishing strong in 2 074, which is 23 
seconds below his previous record. 

It was Moth Miller all the way in the 
second heat. He opened agap of a clear 
length down to the half on Flirt and Wood- 
shed. Both of them gave him a stern chase 


This heat was in 2.08%, the time by quarters 
being 324, 1 044, 1.352 and 2 08%. 








three horses coming aligned, and up to within 


formance was & scurce of pride to his 
owner, Col. John E. Thayer, the popular 


brought Flirt through and made his chal-- 


into the stretch bat they coald not reach. : 


Homer, made a ronaway race of the 2.20 
trot, as there was nothing in the field of 10 
horses that could get near enouzh to bother 
him. Hesimply marched tothe front and 
stayed there. 

The chestaut gelding Glory, Tabor and 
Mikado had alive scrap for the place, bat 
Glory succeeded in landing there in both 
heat«. Mikado madea very good finish in 
the second heat, coming from three lengths 
back at the three-quarter pole, and being 
beaten only a neck for the place. 

‘Phe 2 17 pace was a race of divided heats, 
and it wasa good contest, too. 

Journeyman, Mercury Wilkes and George 
K. raced out in frontiathe opening heat, 
coming lapped tothe stretch. George K 
dropped back at the head of the stretcb, 
and Young brought the Allen Farm mare 
Rana along from two lengths back, and 
gavethe leadersa rattiing brash to the 
wire. The gray mare ontfooted both 
Journeyman and Mercury Wilkes, and bad 
then beaten 10 yards from the wire, bat she 
jamped from her stride and Mercury Wilkes 
got the heat. Although she foished second 
the mare was placed third for the ran. 

Billy O'Neil sent Journeyman to the front 
early in the second mile and kept him there 
all the way to the @ire, and there was an- 
other hot scrap through the stretch. At the 
last end of the mile Kirvick brought Mar- 
jorte up from a couple of lengths back a:d 
landed her in second place. 


The jadges thought Kervick was not try- 
ing as hard as he might with Marjorie, and 
they put up Titer to drive her in the third 
heat. She isa very unreliable mareat beat, 
and she made a break going away and was 
dancing most of the mile, and the contest lay 
between Journeyman, Rane and Joe Pilet 
Journeyman was again retarned a winner. 
The fiag fell in Marjorie’s face, but in view 
of the change of drivers distance was 
waived and the mare was placed. 

The gray mare Rana went a very credit- 
ablerace. She was unsteady on Monday and 
caught the banner in the first heat, but she 
stuck to the pace today and acted likea 
aes mare. 

In a trial against time to beat 2.133 Jimmy 
Gatcomb drove Mr. B'igelow’s road mare 
Zembia a well-rated mile in 2 113. 

SUMMARIES. 

RBADVILLE, Mass , July 13, 1899—3.16 
twointhree. Purse, $500. 

Red Weed, ch g, by Touchstone; dam, 

Panny, by Dr. Syntax (Hinckls)....4 
Nibbds, b g, by Brignoli Wilkes (Boyce)5 
Sog-tte,b m, by Nelson (G | ert).....1 
Cantabile, b m, by Highwood (Pope)..6 
Leach Boy, br g, by Wilton (Payne)....8 
Timbre 1, dr g, by Bermada (Paige) ....2 
Oon Withers, b g, by Cornell (Golden 

Md D sMMrOst) ......--cceercceeeseeene 7 
Casse iton, b g, by Obimes (Bowne)....3 

Time, 2 14%, 2.184%, 2.15, 2 18%. 

Same day—3.10 pace; two in three. Purse, 


trot, 


oe@ @ewf~aK we 

5 8* eaweowr 
— -~ 
S3SowuwEy 


$500. 

Moth Miller, tn g, by Alcantara; dam, Dutty 
Miller, by Triceps (A. Trout)......----++++. 1 

Fliet, dik m, by Armont (Rennick)..........-. 2 

Woodshed, ch b, by J. R. Shedd (Steriing)..3 

Castle on. br h, by Wilton (Gart )........... 4 


Selavonic gra, by King Wi'kes (sowen)....5 
Arlington, 0a, by Bostwick’s Almont Jr. 
(w. O'Neil) «- 
Eeperansa, 0 h, by Brando” (Ga'comb)..... dis 
Time, 207% 2 08%. 
Same day—to beat 2 13% trotting. 
Z mbis, dr m, dy K'ng Aimont; dam, Minnie 
Helm, by American Boy (Gatcomb)........ won 
Time, 2.11%. 
Same day—2.20 trot, two in three. Purse, 
6500. 
Lecco, blk b, by Bonnie Boy; dam, Lucy 
Homer, by Homer (Ethridge).............. 1 
Glory, ch g, by Sir Walter Jr (Oarpenter).. 
Mikado, bg, by Ralph Wilkes (A. Trout)... 


= Ve ewr 


Prinee Otte, b b, by Simmons (Allen) ...... 97 
Elisiov, b m, by Arion (Young).............. 79 
Alcy 8., b m, by Alcyo (Davis)...... —— 10 8 
Rodney J., bd g, by Auctioneer (Isabel)..... Sdis 


Lady Andover,bm, by Jersey Volunteer 
SE ceenennesdcccceseroons sncccesesooess 
Time, 2.16%, 2.14%. 
oan day—2.17 pace, two in three. Purse, 
Journeyman, br b, by Prodigal; dam, 
Winell, by Wilkes Boy (W. O'Neil)..... 6 
Meroury Wilkes, ch b, by Scariet Wilkes 
GD cosccecevsecceesss 6 cece: ecoce ob 
Rana, et m, by Lancel t (Young)......... 8 
Marjorie,bm, ty Regalia (Kervick and 
Titer)........ Pcecccccccccccccs ccocccce coced 6 
Joe Pilot, b g, by Delineator (Kliiborn)...6 
George KE, Dg, dy Dictator (Bogers).....4 
Time, 2.14%, 2.14%, 3.15%. 
Periday. 


The three races echedaled for Fridsy 
were finished at an early hour, but they 
furnisbed first-rate entertainment from the 
opening to the elose of the programme. 
The ball opened with the 2.26 trot, and 
six horses tarned for the word. It wasa 
race of divided heats. Had Rose L hid 
the heart to sustain her sprinting abilities 
she might have been returned a winner, and 
it was no.feult of reinsman Wall that she 
was not. She set {he pace past the half in 
the opening heat and led: ap to the flag, 
where Farris took her by the necktie and 
she fainted. 

Farris had the second heat won ten 
yardsfrom the wire, but Jadge Cosgrove 
was forcing the pace, and he jamped from 
his stride, and it lookod like a surprise 
party all around when Uacle Gastavas 
Dore’s gelding landed first uuder the wire 
with a new record of 2 19}, with the D.rect 
mare, Miss Shaw, at his shoulder. 

There was no mistake about the third 
heat. After Rose L. had led up to the five- 
eighths pole Farris stepped around tothe 
front and there was nothing near enough to 
trouble him at theend of the mile. Miss 
Shaw, we may say by way of parenthesis, 
is a good mare and will bear watching. 

It was a select lot of horses that faced the 
starter in the 2.12 trot, but it apparently 
seemed to the wise ones that Raby was 
capable of taking the measare of eaca and 
all of them, bat things are not always what 
they seem. 

Raby was sent away behind the opening 
heatand Kinney laid her up. El. Lock 
Saecess, Qaeen Alfred and Paddy VD. had it 
out in front past the half, where Paddy 
D. broke and fell back and Ed Lock 
and Saccess drew away from the bunch. 
Lock had a length the beat of it coming into 
the stretch, and it looked as though he was 
holding hisownup to the flag, whare he 


ecu or — 
eoo we — 


/jamped from his stride, and before Me- 


Donald could get him squared away Success 
had half a length the best of it and he held 


| it to the wire. 


Success, Ed Lock, May Fern and Paddy 
D. stepped bunched past the half in the 
second heat, with May Fern showing to the 
front, bat the chestnut daughter of Rad 
Fern left her feet and fell out of the fizht 
The three leaders marched locked into the 
stretch. Paddy D. tried hard to outfoot 
Suceesn and E1 Lock, bat it was of no use, 
he could not reach. Success came strong 
and true through the stretch, holding Lock 
at hie wheel and Paddy D. still a half a 
length further back. 

It wasa big Asld, and it was ahot fed 
that scored down for the word in the 220 
pace. To an outsider it looked to be most 
anybody’s race, but when it was summed 
up, Mr. Drinkwater’s sweet little mare 
Masie Sidney, by Sidney, had taken the 
banch Into camp. 

Young Drinkwater sent her to the front 
early in the first mile and she stayed right 
there, racing to the quarter in 33, the half 
in 1.054, the three-quarters in 1.394 anc 
coming home in 2 13%, elipping 54 seconds 
off her record made three years ago, ove: 
the Broekton half-mile track. 
Jr. chased her out, patting up a gallant 
stroggie, but he was staggering at tha enc 
of the raile, and Jack Trout landed Happy 
Lad; in third place. 


Fred Howard finished filth in the openin; 


had his spinnaker set going off the second 
heat, and fora time it looked a bit sbak) 
forthe nimble-footed daughter of Sidney 
Alice Hal got to her at the half and hargd 
her flank into the streteb. The sp%ctator: 
watched the battle through the stretch with 
bated breath. Howard called earnestly on 
his mare, and she responded gamzly, 
bat for her every Oliver Mazie had a 
Roland, and without a show of faltering 
she swept up tothe wire, holding her riva 


second better time than the previous heat 
With the end of this heat was concladec 
the most successfal early meeting the as- 
sodation has ever held. The weathe: 
throughout the week was nearly perfect 
the daily attendance averagei larger thav 
ever before, the sport was high class, and it 
is gratifying to be able to say that the 
management comes out with a respectable 
balance on the right side of the sheet. 
SUMMARIES. 

READVILLE. Mass., July 14, 1899—3.26 trot, 
twointhree. Purse, $500 
Parris, b g, by Auteso; dam by Beaumont 


(BOWE) .ccccccccccccccccccccecccococcccce » 8s 
Judge Oosgrove, Dg. by Prodigal (G. 

BE, canqoocscacnewncesceescs 218 
M'ss Shaw, bik m, by Direct (Turner)....8 2 5 
Rosa L., ch m, untraced (Wall).......... 442 
Kamais, b m, by Kremlin (Young)........ 6 64 
A‘sarance, br r, by Aleantara (Jonley)..6 5 6 


Time, 3.21, 2.19%, 2.31%. 
Same day—2.12 trot, two in thres. 
$500. 
Saceess, gt g. by Sherman; dam, Sister tv 
Darbee, by Almomarch (Rathbun).......... 1 
Ka. Lock, b g,by Fayette Rasseli (A. McDon- 
2 


Parse, 


— 


GIR —————————————————————— ——— 2 
Paddy D.,b g,by Prince Natwood (Houghtoo)3 38 
Raby, Db m, by Independence (Kinasy)....... 64 
Q106n Alfred, br m, by Alfred G. (Clark)....4 6 
May Fern, ch m, by Red Fern (Titer)......... 6 8 


Time, 2 123%, 2 12. 












$100 Reward 


for any case of colic curb, 
splints,contracted cord,and 
callous or all kinds that 
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Used and endorsed by 
the Adams Ex. Co. 
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Beware of so-called ‘* Elixirs. 
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Tuttle’s Elixir ee 


will notcure, Forsaleevery- | 
where, Send for pamphlets. 


DR. S. A. TUTTLE, 


Sole Proprietor. 


27 Beverly St 
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, Boston, Mass. 
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Loma, br m, by Arion (PAYNE) ...-0e cece neee 





Leooo, a very nice-looking black stallion 
by Bonnie Boy, dam, Lucy Homer, by 


ene onr 


3 
4 
Tabor, br g, by Temple Bar (Gatcomb).... 4 
Number Eight, b g, by Frontier (Main)..... 8 





Early Birs | 


round with the fast mare Aliee Hal, and he | 


safe by three parts of a length, in a halt | 


— — ⸗ 
Same day—2.20 pace. 

a Dp Two in three. Purse, 

Masts Sidney, bm. dy Blaney; dim, y., 


ane, by Uombat (Drink vater).. 
Alice Hal. arm, by Hal 
Early Bird Jr., dik b, by 
Sandy River Boy, br &, 
Oollina) 


Barker (Howara) . 


Early Bird (Payne 
by Alclayone (p. 


— + 
(Bowen) 


PO Oe MOCO C COO e eee seceses 


Russell Maid, b m, by Nathurst(W. Owen. * 
‘ -O Nel! 

ee by Victor Wiikes (Johr- oa 

Martanna, dik w, by 2 


Belle Thorne,bm, by Bert Thorne 


tor) (Proc. 


Lun. 





Cartons Bits ia the White Mountains 

You may travel this eount ; 
—— more in terestile | 
* than is the White Mountain 1 
Gampebire. Every resort ———— 
ls own partiealar wonders or seenie attractions 


‘ns 
Biephant’s Mead in Orawford’s Noten, — tng 


roek deposits forming the trunk, head 

and er of & gigantic elephant wisn 
oan be seen for a great distanee. Then there is 
im the Franconia regior, that most widely 
koown formation, the Profile, or 0 4 Man cf * 
Mountain, which stands guard over Prete 
Lake; and not far distant is tne sreat — 
Rock surmounting the mountaiu (f that name 
Down at Norta Conway ts the oddity, Wars 
Horse Ledge, and thas you will fini in every 
locality some marke | pecallarity toat is wonder. 
fally interesting. Mount Pleasant anc Pabyans 
are in the very besrt of the mountain region. and 
& short j :urney in various directions w))! 
$18 tourist to Orawfords, Je®sraon, Jack*on 
Bartlett, Sugar Bill, Bethiehem, Maplswood 
Twion Mouttsin, Profile House, Littieton or 
Mount Washington, and the view of the Presi- 
denti+| Range from hereabou's is exceptions 
Every one visiting tae mouvtiio regions should 
Pian to visit the summit of Mount Wasbington 
for besides the ride to the top of the monuntat 


bring 


ain 
which is & most sentational experience, there 
8@ continacusly changing outlook in every 
direction. Portiand and Ola Ovean are olten 
seen ona clear day, while between lay those 
gems cf lakes, Ossipse, Sebago, Moosehead, and 
many of the smaller size sparkling | ke bits of 
shining siver. In other directions the ese 


cat:bes giimpses of Beilin, of Maplewood, ana 
of the mountain peaks for miles around. Woen 
Om the raommit you are by no means confined to 
the pla f rm surrounding the hotel, for there are 
& score of places within easy distance worthy «tf 
visit. Amovg them isthe Lake of the Clouds.s 
goodly s'zad sheet cf water, which /s ever ¢/ sar 
andocld. Theo there isthe great chasm known 
as the Gulf of Mexier, and io the Alpine Gar. 
da ns grows & variety of monntain plants and 
flowers which for rarity and beauty would 
be hard ‘0 equal; bat the most wonderful place 
ofaliis Tuckerman’s Ravine. Here the snow 
lies a hundred feet deep, and through !', cut by 
the waters coursing down the mcuctalo side, |s 
a series (f Deauiifal arches, the spans being of 
st M lent siz) to admit & team, could one but 
reach them. The descent to the ravine isa 
most perilous one, ani only the most exper’ 
enced mountain climbers ever attmpt to visit it 
The botels of the mountains are models of oor- 
venience an@ magnificence, and al! visiting 
tne region are assured a pleasant, hesl’hfo! and 
profi able sojxura. You, of eourse, want to know 
allabout the menuntains, so send a tw: -rent 
stamp to Genera! Passenger Department, B ston 
& Maine R. B., Boston, for the book “ Mountain 
Pointers,” and with it you will get an exearsion 
book, both of which are replete with information 
of value to tourists; and for six cents in stamps 
will be senta eolleetion (f Deautifol hel! tons 
entitied * Mountains of New Eogiand.” 





A wise man Is on the | »okoat for a good th'ng. 
German Peat Mcss, sold by ©. B. Barrett, 45 
North Market etreet, for horse bedding, ‘s one 

of the good things of this worl’, 


— 

















Fall Grains 


need a good start t and 
the 


them well in the beginni 


winter: therfore 


This will produce hard 
plants with plump grai \ 
od fertilizer should contain 


cr ¢ 
5 


plenty of 


otash 


| . ⸗ 
Potash increases stiffness of 














al 
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stalk and plumpness of gral! 





sent jree@ 


Our books tell tha rest 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


Hoosac Tunnel! Route 
The Short Line Be'woer 


























ALBANY, 
NIAGARA FALLS 
OBIOAGO, 

sf. LOUIS, 
CINCINNATI 
And All Points Wast. 


Lake Champlain Route 


Between BOSTON *° 


i ttawa 
Burlington,” Vt., Montreal, £0 ' 
And all Canadian ‘Points. — 
alace, Sleeping or Drawing Room Cars ¢ 

— — “fnrough trains. — 
For time-Tabies or srace in 5 eeping Cars 

any Ticket Agent of the Company, ors ae 
Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston, Mase. 
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READY FOR SERVICE’ 
snacerer 7” 
How pleasant it is to feel that * oe roel 
care to go tor aspio, that your Bors” ais 
ness. These wintry days, woe" - y, 900 
liable to become overheated Dy {AS "ig, 
that your groom batnes bim with sot a0 
A refreshing etimalant for tired O°" 4 soft 
cellent bath for a beautifal skip. +! xB. 


so stanning, when cared for ty — 
Used at the best stables. ~ 
QLOSSERINE Co., Boston Mass- 





























































































































